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THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. SILLIMAN INSISTS THAT HE WAS NOT DROWNED. 


THE mate, astonished to find a native, as he supposed, in the pos- 
session of firearms, was a little at a loss for a few seconds to know 
how to act; for there seemed to be as much danger in retreating as 
in remaining where he was. But as the report of the musket was not 
followed as he expected by a yell from the other savages, and as the 
ensign’s party was too far off for their movements to be heard, the 
sturdy seaman quickly recovered his presence of mind, and with pro- 
fessional audacity conceived the design of carrying in the native as a 
prisoner to the major’s encampment. He still kept a firm grip of 
Jerry’s leg, and that astounded individual, persuaded that his limb was 
clutched either by a real native or by some ferocious animal of the 
woods, was too terrified for some time to give vent to his fright by 
vocal exclamations. Nor did his enemy give him time; for the mate 
starting on his legs, suddenly clasped him in his arms, and before 
Jerry could cry out, threw his prisoner on the ground, and ramming 
his handkerchief into his mouth, in a moment with a bit of lanyard 
or sailor-like, he always carried about him, he tied Jerry’s elbows 
her, and so had him hard and fast. 

oor Jerry finding himself trussed up after this fashion, with his 
face to the earth and his antagonist’s knee in his back keeping him 
down, immediately concluded from the celerity and dexterity of the 
ion, that by some horrid mischance he had again fallen into the 
elu of the dreadful bushranger, and he gave vent to his anguish 
ima doleful groan. But the mate, who had possessed himself of the 
jand bayonet of the captured sentinel, immediately endeavoured 


_ to make the native sensible that any a would be promptly pun- 
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ished; and unshipping the bayonet, as he mentally expressed it, that 
it might form a handier instrument for his purpose, he applied it 
gently but decidedly to the fleshy part of his prisoner’s person, which 
caused the party afflicted to perform an undulatory contortion of his 
body, wriggling it snakelike, and digging his toes into the ground 
with a quick and convulsive motion strongly expressive of his sense of 
the obligation. Several attempts at crying out were repressed in the 
same way ; but the mate could not help being exceedingly surprised 
to find a native of Van Diemen’s Land clothed like an European ; 
which was altogether at variance with all that he had heard on the 
subject. But his astonishment was increased when Jerry, not being 
able any longer to bear the arguments @ posteriori repeatedly ap- 
plied by the mate to keep his prisoner quiet, with a convulsive effort 
contrived to disengage the handkerchief from his mouth, and in the 
extremity of his despair roared out “murder !” 

Sailors are proverbially superstitious. The voice was the voice of 
Mr. Silliman, whom the bushrangers had chucked into the sea, and 
whom the mate had supposed long since to have become food for the 
Australian fishes! Utterly unable to account for the resurrection of 
the drowned Jeremiah at such a time and in such a place, the amazed 
mate —his faculties wearied and confused with the events of the 
day, and the strangeness of an unknown country, and the darkness, 
helping, as he afterwards explained, “to flabbergast him entirely ” — 
was struck with the notion that he was the sport of the Evil One! — 
or else that it was with the spirit of the murdered passenger that he 
was now contending ! 

For a moment the courage of the hardy mate was at fault. As to 
bushrangers, or natives, or anything living, howsoever dangerous, he 
snapped his fingers at them; but to have to do with an unreal thing ! 
the ghost of one who had met with a violent death! that was more 
than his nautical philosophy could bear; and he meditated a hasty 
retreat, when his prisoner, who had recovered his breath, set up a 
second shout : 

“Murder! help! Here are the bushrangers on us! Help! murder !” 

It was certainly the voice of the deceased Jerry! But the sin- 
cerity of his terror as exhibited in the energy of his cries, and the 
plump substantiality of his person so indicative of a real living body, 
struck the worthy mate, and dispelled the superstitious feeling of 
ghostly a or supernatural agency. Wishing to test still fur- 
ther the fact of the body under his knee being that of a real living man, 
he ee bayonet in a manner calculated to elicit that fact by 
some demonstration. 

“Don’t,” beseeched Jerry; “pray, sir, don’t; good bushranger, 
Mr, Mark Brandon ; Pll do what you please; but don’t — don’t keep 
sticking that bayonet into me every instant .....” 

“ Why!” the mate, “who the devil are you ?” 

“Mr. Northland! By George, it’s all right after all! What! 
don’t you know me? n’t you know Mr. Silliman, the passenger 
on board your ship?” 

_ “But that Mr. Silliman was drowned,” returned the mate, still 
keeping his knee stuck into Jerry’s back, as a precautionary and 
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preventive measure against sudden retaliation, “I saw him go down 
myself.” 

“eT know I went down,” replied Jerry; “ but I came up again: — 
I wasn’t drowned. The boat that we thought was full of bushrangers, 
contained a party of soldiers and constables, who were in pursuit of 
Mark Brandon and his gang, and they saved me.” 

«“ And where are they?” asked the mate. But before Jeremiah 
had time to answer the question, the mate uttered a peremptory 
“Hush! I hear footsteps approaching.” 

“ Who comes there?” said a voice, which Jerry recognised as that 
of the ensign ; “ Mr. Silliman, is that you?” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr, Silliman, getting on his legs, to which the 
mate assisted him; “it’s me, and more than me. Here’s the mate of 
the brig, Mr. Northland. He caught hold of my leg in the dark, and 
I fired off my musket.” 

“ Are you sure it is the mate of the brig ?” 

“Sure! Haven’t I made all the voyage with him? and do you 
think I don’t know his voice as well as 1 do my own ?” 

“ Where are the bushrangers?” enquired the ensign. 

“On board the brig,” replied the mate. ‘They offered to let us 
go on shore with arms to protect us from the natives; and as they 
had us completely in their power, the major thought it best to agree 
toit. WhenI gripped Mr. Silliman’s leg, I thought I had got hold 
of a native.” 

“There are no natives in this part of the island,” said the consta- 
ble; “ what put that in your head?” 

“Why, Mark Brandon declared there was a mob of at least three 
hundred natives preparing to attack us! And I saw one myself, a 
most ferocious-looking rascal, brandishing his spears at us from the 
top of the hill..... * 

“That was me!” said Jerry. “ It was that confounded bushranger 
who made me paint myself like a native with his filthy black mud, and 
stuck me at the top of the hill to frighten you.” 

“By Jupiter,” exclaimed the mate, “I see it all now! And that 
confounded bushranger, with his jaw, has been persuading us all the 
time that you were a party of natives; for we saw the smoke of your 
fire over the hills. That we could ever be such fools as to be so 
bamboozled !” at eds Lee pit 

“Don’t be ashamed,” said the constable, availing himself of the 
freedom of the bush to put in his say, “ Mark Brandon has bamboozled 
oo heads as your’s; but now we must see if we can’t bamboozle 


~ “Come on to the fire,” said the ensign, “and then you can explain 
more of this matter to us. There is something in it that I can’t 
altogether comprehend. This Mark Brandon seems to have the art 
of the devil himself, to deceive you all in the way that he has done.” 


_ The mate, during this colloquy, had freed his prisoner from the 


cord, and at the invitation of the ensign, he moved on with Jerry to 


the spot where the fire was blazing brightly. They were duly chal- 
lenged by the sentries as they approached; and having reached the 
Tight, it was with considerable curiosity that the mate surveyed the 
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well-known podgy person of his fellow-passenger of the brig; not 
without some vague lingerings of doubt, however, as to whether he 
could be the real Silliman after all, so strongly was his mind impressed 
with the remembrance of having seen him going down to the bottom 
of the sea in D’Entrecasteaux’s channel. He was glad, however, to 
sit down by the side of the fire with the ensign, while Mr. Silliman 
endeavoured to rest himself on his knees. 

The ensign, observing that he continued in that unnatural and in- 
convenient posture, asked him, goodnaturedly, why he did not sit 
down. But Jerry shook his head, and rubbing himself behind with 
a most lugubrious expression of countenance, intimated that the mate’s 
vivacious hints with the bayonet had incapacitated him from enjoying 
that luxury for some time to come. The mate having explained the 
meaning of Jerry’s pantomimic action, the bystanders, as is usual on 
such occasions, set up a hearty and simultaneous laugh, which was 
rendered the merrier by the comical seriousness preserved by the 
smarting Jerry, who didn’t laugh at all; and, as he observed, “ couldn’t 
see what there was to laugh at!” How would they like it themselves ? 

Their merriment quickly gave way, however, to the more serious 
consideration of the steps to be pursued for the recovery of the brig. 
The major’s daughters were safe ; that was a great point ; and George 
Trevor's heart beat quick as he thought that the Helen, whom he had 
sought over a large part of Europe in vain, was even now within a 
short distance from him, and that in a brief space he should have the 
happiness of beholding her again! In his romantic enthusiasm he was 
almost angry that circumstances had disappointed him of the oppor- 
tunity of showing his courage by rescuing her from the power of the 
bushrangers! But that idea soon gave way to more sober thoughts. 
Her father, by the mate’s account, would be ruined by the loss of the 
brig, in which had been embarked nearly the whole of his property ; 
besides, it was his duty to leave no means untried of capturing. the 
runaway convicts, who were in arms against the government, and 
whose escape it was important to prevent, lest it should operate as an 
encouragement to similar attempts. He turned his attention, there- 
fore, firmly to the business of retaking the brig, without allowing the 
enghs of Helen, whom he burned to see again, to distract him from 
his duty; but, as he considered that the major’s military experience 
would be valuable in deciding on the proceedings to be adopted, he 
determined on joining him without delay. 

Desiring his party to follow in Indian file, and requesting the mate 
to act as guide, they proceeded as rapidly as the darkness and the 
inequality of the ground would permit to the spot where the major, 
with his daughters and the crew of the vessel, held their entrenched 
encampment. 


An 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LOVE IN THE BUSH. 


In the mean time the major, with the vigilance of an old soldier, 
had kept a good look-out. On the departure of the mate he had 
pushed forward a couple of scouts to give notice of anything indi- 
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cating danger. It was not long before one of them came back with 
the intelligence that footsteps were heard approaching. The ma‘or 
went to the outside of his fortifications a little in advance, and placing 
his ear to the ground was enabled to distinguish plainly the sound of 
the tread of many men. Giving instant directions to the crew to be 
on their guard, and retiring his two scouts within the breast-work, the 
sturdy sailors stood with their arms ready prepared to repel the attack 
of the natives, which they now were convinced was on the point of 
taking place. 

The major was by no means at ease in respect to the result of the 
conflict ; for he was aware of the power of numbers, and the advan- 
tage which a night attack, under such circumstances, gave to the at- 
tacking party. He hastily spoke a few words to re-assure his daugh- 
ters’ confidence, with some brief instructions as to the course they were 
to pursue in the case of his being overpowered by numbers. Helen, 
and especially Louisa, could not help feeling the alarm natural to their 
sex at the prospect of an encounter with savages, not only on their 
own account, but for their father’s sake, who was not a man, as they 
well knew, to be backward where fighting was going on, or to shrink 
from danger when his presence and example were needed to encourage 
others. But, with the strong-minded Helen, the tremors which the 
first alarm had excited quickly subsided, and, arming herself with a 
ship’s cutlass, she planted herself before the entrance of the rock to 
guard from harm her less courageous sister. 

“Shall I fire, sir?” asked one of the sailors, who held in his brawny 
arms a huge blunderbuss, the threatening aspect of which was alone 
sufficient to scare away a whole mob of natives, had there been light 
to distinguish the capaciousness of its expanding muzzle: — “I can hear 
aoe coming on, and my blunderbuss covers them nicely ; shall I let 

y 

“ No, no,” said the major, “ never fire, man, till you have hailed your 
enemy; always give fair play; don’t fire.” 

“ Avast, there!” cried out the mate, who heard the word “ fire,” and 
was by no means desirous of receiving such a compliment from his 
friends. “Avast! we are friends, all of us. Here is Mr. Silliman 
come to life again, and a party of soldiers come to join us; and now, 
by Jupiter, we'll have the old brig again; and Ill take the liberty to 
tell Master Mark Brandon a bit of my mind. And, with your leave, 
major, we'll make up a fire, for we are strong enough now to defy the 
bushrangers, even if they were to come on shore, which they won’t do, 
for it’s not their game ; they will be trying to get the vessel through 
the opening and out to sea; but we'll put a stopper on that, or my 
name’s not Jack Northland.” 

“ Major Horton,” said Ensign Trevor, introducing himself by name, 
“T think I cannot do better than put myself under your orders; your 
knowledge and experience in these matters are far superior to mine.” 
This deferential offer Mr. Trevor made by no means with the desire 


of oe the major, but entirely from the impulse of his natural 
: ? 


so becoming in youth. But the major replied with military 


decision, in terms not less courteous : 
_ “By no means, Mr. Trevor; you are on duty, and I am retired 
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from the service. But I shall be happy to give you the benefit of my 
advice if you should think it worth having. But, your name? I had 
the honour to be acquainted abroad with a gentleman of the name 
of Trevor ; is it possible that I can have the pleasure of meeting him 
again in this most extraordinary manner ? And now, that the fire be- 
gins to burn up, I can see by the light that lam not mistaken. Helen, 
my dear, you may come forward; Louisa, my love, there is no dan- 
ger. I have a surprise for you both; here is an old acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Trevor, my dears, whom you knew in Germany, is in 
command of the party that has joined us. Strange meeting this, 
Mr. Trevor! My poor little girl, you see, has not recovered from her 
alarm at the thoughts of the natives. Where is Helen, my love ? 
She is generally foremost when there’s danger ; not that there’s any 
danger now, and especially from you, Mr. Trevor. I see that the ex- 
pectation of a brush has excited you a little. Oh! here comes Helen! 
My dear, why do you walk so slowly? Are you ill? Is anything the 
matter with your sister, Louisa? Iam afraid, Mr. Trevor, that her 
spirits are too much for her! She is quite a heroine, sir; an 
Amazon! I believe to defend her poor father and her sister she 
would fight like a lioness! Helen, my dear, look up; this is 
Mr. Trevor ; don’t you remember Mr. Trevor? Surely you can’t 
forget the long walks we used to take with him at Vienna! There— 
there — don’t be making formal curt’sies in the bush! This is not a 
place for ceremony, nor a time, neither. You are heated and flushed, 
my dear, with the excitement of our preparations for the natives. 
Well, upon my word, I never saw so much bowing and courtseying 
before! Mr. Trevor, I admire the deference due to the ladies as 
much as any man, but there’s no need to be so very formal among 
gumtrees and opossums.” t 

“Tam happy to see Mr. Trevor,” at last said Helen, in a low voice, 
which faltered slightly, and with an air of dignity which might have 
become a queen on her throne receiving an ambassador. 

** Circumstances,” began Mr. Trevor, .... 

“‘ Major,” said the mate, coming forward from the rock, by which 
another fire had been kindled, “we want your assistance here about 
the provisions : our men say they ought to have some grog.” 

** Excuse me,” said the, major, “ for a moment; I must attend to 
my fellows. Sailors, you know, Mr. Trevor, are an unruly race wher- 
ever rum and brandy are in question.” So saying, he withdrew. His 
daughter, Louisa, feeling, with the instinct of her sex, that George 
Trevor and her sister would prefer that their conference should take 
place without the presence of a third had the complaisance to 
accompany him ; and the ensign and Helen were left alone together. 

The spot on which the two found themselves in this most strange 
and unexpected meeting was one of the most romantic of that most 
beautiful island, abounding, as it does, in the most varied and romantic 
scenery. ee the pencil of Salvator Rosa. No- 
thing could exceed the gloomy grandeur of the scene, and the lights 
Ty shadows cast by the fires around added to the solemn beauty of 

e picture. 
Scattered about were huge masses of rock, interspersed with dwarfy 
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shrubs, among which appeared one or two umbrageous peppermint 
trees of enormous height, whose leaves presented towards the fire the 
vivid tints of their bright green, while the masses of boughs behind 
were involved in impenetrable shade. In the back-ground, about a 
hundred yards from the fire, near which George Trevor and Helen 
were standing, arose a lofty mass of brown and rugged rock, disclosing 
in its front a natural cave of gigantic proportions, the entrance of 
which was now revealed by the light of the fire which had been kin- 
dled by the sailors, and around which, with their arms in their hands, 
they were grouped in picturesque disorder. ‘To the left, the bay, on 
which the moon now shed a feeble light, might be faintly traced to 
the base of the hills in the distance; and on its tranquil bosom the 
masts of the devoted brig were indistinctly visible. Still further, and 
to the left of the great rock, the open sea appeared, its undulating 
surface still crested with foam, which glistened in the white beams of 
the rising moon beyond. As George Trevor and Helen were standing 
on the side of the fire farthest from the rock, their persons could be but 
imperfectly seen by those in the vicinity of the sailors’ fire, and the 
sentry in advance was removed from sight and hearing by the obstruc- 
tion of the temporary fortification of timber and branches which had 
been thrown up for the protection of the major’s party. Thus secured 
from the observation of eyes or ears, the two had full opportunity to 
make their mutual explanations ; but it was some time before the en- 
sign could muster up courage to break silence, as Helen stood, with 
her arms slightly folded, in an attitude of freezing rigidity. 

* Miss Horton may think, perhaps,” he began, “ that she has reason 
to complain —” 

“ Sir,” said Helen, “ I make no complaints.” 

“T mean,” resumed the gentleman, that my seeming neglect — after 
what had passed —I mean, the declaration which I made —” 

“ Mr. Trevor,” interrupted Helen, “ I require no apology for the neg- 
lect that you speak of, and it is superfluous for you, therefore, to offer 
it. This meeting, in these wilds, is not of my seeking—nor of your’s, 
doubtless,” she added, with some degree of bitterness; “ but such as 
it is, sir, we must be to each other as if former meetings had never 

I require from you, sir, nothing but respect—and forgetful- 
ness of all the rest. Permit me, sir, to join my father.” — 

* Stay, Miss Horton! Helen, for God’s sake-do not go away with 
such an erroneous notion of my feelings! When I quitted you at 
Vienna I was called away by the sudden and dangerous illness of my 
nearest and dearest relation... .” 

_ * And the lady, sir, who accompanied you? ‘Was she a near and 
dear relation too ?” 

~ “That lady was the betrothed of one of my dearest friends. It 
was to serve them both that I accompanied her to a village not five 
miles off, where her future husband awaited her. It was for the pur- 
—” giving a false scent to those who might pursue her, that I con- 
_Sented to act the part I did, and which I have felt since might have 
| rise to the most fatal misconstruction. That lady is long since 
_ Married to my friend; and as I am sure that you will not doubt my 
_ sacred word of honor, I hope I may trust that you will believe in the 
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truth of what I tell you, which I now sacredly affirm. I addressed a 
letter to you at Vienna... .” 

“ T never received it !!” 

« . . . to which I received no reply ; but as the letter was not re- 
turned I conceived, perhaps, an erroneous opinion of you from the 
slight, as I felt it, of your silence; and feared .... but I will not 
dwell on that point. In short, I do not hesitate to avow, that I 
searched for you through a great part of Germany, and afterwards in 
England; but, as you are aware, without success. My travels in 
pursuit of you occupied me for an entire year... .” 

“Can this be true?” said Helen, her voice faltering with 
emotion. 

“ You cannot doubt my truth, Helen. At last, wearied with a 
vain search, and suspecting, from your not having replied to my 
letter, that — that — I am ashamed even now to breathe such a suspi- 
cion —in short — that you were trifling with my affections... .” 

“ Oh—no!— it was not that!” said Helen, her eyes suffused with 
tears. 

* And wishing to fly from the misery of remembrances too bitter 
to be borne...” 

Helen sobbed... ' 

“ T determined to try if a total change of scene and new occupa- 
tions would have the effect of making me forget one whom I had 
loved so tenderly —and who had treated me, as I thought, so ca- 
priciously — but whom I was determined to forget !” 

“ George — George — you have done me wrong! I never was 
capricious. I thought you had wronged me;—and it was the 
thought of that neglect that reconciled me to exile — to this distant 
part of the world—where I might bury my grief and disappointment 
far away from the eyes of all observers. And I, too, have tried to 
forget —but I could not. No! a woman cannot forget! How often 
have I wished that she could!” 

“* Then—at this spot—” exclaimed George Trevor — “ I repeat 
the declaration of my love; and by this token,” unbuttoning his vest 
and displaying a locket in which his mistress had formerly enclosed a 
lock of her beautiful hair, “I claim the promise which I received . . . ” 

“George, you have it before you ask it. There is something so 
strange and so romantic in this singular meeting on the other side of 
the globe, after so long a separation, that I think it is fated that we 
are to belong to each other! You know,” she added, smiling, “ it is 
said that marriages are made in heaven! There is my hand; I need 
not tell you that which you have made me so often tell you before: 
but be sure that where my hand is given, there my heart is also.” 

The mae? Sane bent down in reverence, and kissed devoutly the 
proffered that was extended towards him in sign of reconcilia- 
tion ; and he was about to repeat the homage, when the voice of the 
major suddenly interrupted his devotions. 

“ Hulloa ! hulloa!” said the major; “what is the meaning of all 
this? Kissing of hands in the bush! Why, Mr. Ensign, you make 
your military approaches with promptitude, at any rate! We want 
you to join a council of war with me, and the mate, and the constable; 
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as we are the four dignitaries, it seems, on whom the fate of the 
bushrangers depends. Well, upon my word, sir, you do me very 
t honour! You tuck my daughter under your arm as if she 
belonged to you! That’s the military fashion of modern days, I sup- 
se ? ”? 

“You forget, major, that our acquaintance is of old date: it was 

un at Vienna.” 

“Eh! what? acquaintance! Mr. Trevor, what do you mean?” 

“JT mean, major, that the acquaintance and the addresses which 
your daughter permitted in Germany, she allows me to renew in 
Van Diemen’s Land.” 

«“ Addresses! and, renew! Upon my word, you make quick work 
of it, you young fellows. This, I suppose, is a new edition of an old 
story! Love inthe Bush! And you say that all this nonsense began 
at Vienna! Well, I think, Helen, you might have made me a confi- 
dant in the affair. You know I never would cross you in such a 
matter; but a father is something, after all! One likes to be con- 
sulted, at any rate !” 

“My dear papa,” said Helen, in her most Winning tones, “it was 
our intention to ask your permission — 

“What! after you had fallen in love you intended to ask my per- 
mission to do it! Ah! that’s always the way!” 

“My dear papa!” interrupted Helen, in great confusion, “ pray 
don’t talk so! I assure you it was our intention — but —you forget 
we were more than a year in Germany with Mr. Trevor.” 

“Well — 

“ A whole year!” 

“ Well — what of that ?” 

“Miss Horton means to say,” said the soldier, gallantly coming to 
the rescue, “that it was impossible for me to be in her society for a 
whole year —short as the time was — without becoming penetrated 
with a sense of her many excellent qualities... .” 

“Ah! you're both in the same tale, that’s clear enough: the one 
keeps the other in countenance.” 

_€ Dear papa, if I had thought that you disapproved..... r 

“Ofcourse! If you had thought that I disapproved! Oh! then 
* you would both have fallen out of love again, I daresay! But let me 
tell you, although you thought. yourselves so-clever, that your old 

er saw plainly enough what was going on; and if he had disap- 
proved, he would not have allowed Mr. Trevor to improve his oppor- 
tunities as he did: your father was too old a soldier for that.... 

“Oh! my dear papa!” 

“Oh! my dear sir!” 

“ Well, let me see—some explanations are necessary, Mr. Trevor.” 
ei * Oh, papa! George has explained everything.” 

. “But not to me, Miss. Mr. Trevor, you can do that when we have 
more leisure. Our first business is to get possession of the brig, and 
— these rascally convicts. Now, Mr. Ensign, you will have 
ape) of showing what mettle you are made of. Mark 
Brandon is a desperate fellow, and he will not be taken without blood- 
shed, depend on it.” 
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“Oh, heavens! Papa, what does it matter about the brig now? we 
are all safe out of it, and I cannot bear to think that any lives should 
be sacrificed in attempting to get it back again.” 

“We are all safe out of it,” replied her father, “ but all my pro- 
perty is safe in it; and we must endeavour to get it again. Besides, 
itis the duty of Mr. Trevor to leave no means untried to take the 
runaway convicts. He is in the king’s service now, and is not his 
own master.” 

Their further conversation was interrupted by the mate, who, at 
the suggestion of the constable, took the liberty to break in on the 
conference of the higher powers, to warn the major that it was near 
midnight ; and that if the boats which had been left at the creek 
were to be brought round, no time was to be lost in effecting that 
desirable object, in order to intercept the brig, should a change of 
wind enable the convicts to attempt to force their way out through 
the narrow entrance of the bay. The constable was summoned to 
add his advice to the council; and it was resolved, that all the crew 
of the brig, with the two constables, should make the best of their 
way to the place where the boats were left, and under the direction 
of the mate, lose no time in bringing them round into the bay, where 
the military under the command of the ensign would meet them. A 
corporal’s guard was to be left at the rock for the protection of the 
women; and as the corporal was a veteran whose looks inspired con- 
fidence, this arrangement was agreed to by Helen and Louisa with 
tolerable resignation, although Helen ventured to throw out a hint 
that she should like to be a spectatress of the fight ; and Louisa in- 
sisted a little on the propriety of her father remaining to protect 
them. But, soldiers’ daughters as they were, they would have been 
ashamed to urge the absence of their father or their lover from the 
dangers to which others exposed themselves. 

The resolutions relating to the boats were put promptly in course 
of execution, by the departure of those appointed for that service ; 
and the ensign, after having posted a single sentinel to prevent sur- 
prise, desired the rest of his men to lie down with their arms at hand, 
and to take such rest as they could snatch from the fleeting hours of the 
early morning. For himself, he determined to remain on the watch. 

The major, with his daughters, returned within the cave, and soon 
the whole party, with the exception of the sentinel and his officer, 
were buried in profound sleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. SILLIMAN’S STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue report of the musket discharged by Mr. Jeremiah Silliman in 


the excess of his fright from the sudden clutch of the iron fingers of 
the mate, the faint echo of which was wafted in the silence of the 
night over the waters.of the bay where the brig was temporarily 


i of 

moored, was not unmarked by the watchful desperado who had pos- 
session of the vessel. The bushranger felt that the sound boded no 
good to him. It must have been heard, he feared, by some prying 
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scout from the party in the boat; and the junction of the parties of 
the major and of the constable was thus certain ; but although that 
was an anticipation, in point of time, of a mutual discovery which 
could not fail to take place, it was not an event which he had left out 
in his calculations. But he had hoped that the junction would have been 
deferred until a late hour in the morning; and, in the mean time, he 
trusted to his good fortune, that, at the dawn of day, a change of wind 
might take place, which would enable him to make his way through 
the narrow passage which formed the entrance of the bay; but now 
it was likely that he should have the two parties to contend against 
instead of one, and it was possible that the boat might be made use of 
to intercept his passage. However, he reckoned that he should be 
able, from the vantage ground of the higher deck of the brig, to beat off 
the boat ;.and he trusted that the fire of the shore party would not be 
sufficient to clear his decks and prevent the manceuvring of the vessel 
before the wind would take him out to sea and place him beyond the 
danger of further pursuit. He busied himself, therefore, during the 
night with putting the vessel into the best state of defence against 
boarding of which she was capable and the materials at hand afforded ; 
and, taking care that each sail was ready to be set to the wind, and that 
every rope was in order, he scanned the sky with eager gaze, and 
waited anxiously for the change of wind which the experience of his 
smuggler’s life told him was preparing. 

In this way the night was passed by the respective parties ; the 
sailors attached to the pursuing parties with the crew of the brig work- 
ing vigorously at their oars to bring the boat round to the entrance of 
the bay before the change of wind, —which, with nautical foresight of 
the weather, they were aware, from the appearance of the clouds, was 
likely to take place in a few hours, — should come; the convicts in the 
brig, with the wakefulness of the fear which accompanies crime, afraid 
to trust themselves to sleep lest they should be surprised they knew 
not when nor how, remaining in anxious watchfulness ; and the united 

on shore seeking in a brief repose for the renewed strength 
which would be wanted on the morrow. 

Their peaceful slumbers, however, were suddenly broken at the 
earliest dawn of day by loud cries for help from the vicinity of the en- 
campment. : 

The luckless Mr. Silliman was unable to close his eyes that night, 
partly from his excessive joy at being restored to the presence of his 
divinities, Helen and Louisa, and partly from the inconvenience of 
the flesh-wounds which had been inflicted by the mate, when that 
active officer mistook him for a native. It was with extreme appre- 
hension of the fatal consequences that he reflected, that bayonet- 
wounds were, of all others, the most dangerous, and the most difficult 
to heal, from the triangular form of the weapon, which prevented the 
orifices from closing and healing, as the surgeons term it, “ with the 
first intention.” Full of these thoughts, and sorely grieved with the 
Smart, he cast about, being as he was apt to boast of, a reflecting turn 
of mind, for some means of relief. Fortunately, as he thought, it oc- 
_ curred to him that the natives of some island in the South Seas, the 
Mame of which he had forgotten, made use of chewed leaves to apply 
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to the wounds made by their spears and tomahawks. Much pleased 
with himself at this ready recollection of his reading from books of 
useful knowledge, he resolved to lose no time in turning it to account 
on the present occasion. He looked about, therefore, for a tree or 
shrub of an aspect sufficiently inviting for his experiment. 

Seeing a noble tree at no great distance from the fire, he threaded 
his way cautiously to its base, and then he had the satisfaction of 
learning the cause of a particular sort of squealing and scratching 
which he had heard during the night, and for which he had been un- 
able to account. Looking up to a projecting bough over his head, he 
saw that it was almost covered with some furry little animals resem- 
bling cats or squirrels, and which his knowledge of natural history 
enabled him at once to recognise as opossums. ‘There was sufficient 
moonlight to allow him to see that the creatures devoured the leaves 
of the tree with much apparent relish. This was another fact in na- 
tural history which he considered was of infinite advantage to him on 
the present occasion; for he had learned from descriptions of foreign 
countries, that travellers might safely venture to eat of that which 
they observed animals, and especially the birds, to feed on. He was 
by no means inclined to carry that theory into practice in respect to 
thistles, but, fortified by this demonstration of the taste of the opos- 
sums, he plucked some of the leaves of the luxuriant tree, which was 
one of those known by the name of “ peppermint trees,” which abound 
in Australia, and whose odours perfume the air very pleasingly at a 
distance. Collecting a handful of these leaves, he forthwith set to at 
chewing them. Ifthe opossums were as curious in studying objects 
of natural history as their spectator, doubtless they would have ad- 
mired the extraordinary contortion of countenance exhibited by the 
venturesome Jerry, as he became aware of the horrible nastiness of 
his first experience in practical botany. But the smart of the tattoe- 
ing of the bayonet at that moment becoming sharper, and acting as it 
were as a counter-irritation to the filth in his mouth, he recovered 
his surgical courage ; and calling to mind that, by some curious ordi- 
nations of Providence, almost all medicines are valuable and curative 
in the inverse ratio of the pleasingness of their gustation, he reso- 
lutely chewed on; and having reduced the leaves to a proper state 
of pulp, he applied it in the form of a poultice to the part affected, 
and reclining himself in a convenient posture, endeavoured to compose 
himself to sleep. ; 

But alas ! little was he aware of the potent effects of the leaves of 
the fragrant peppermint tree! ‘The acrid juices of the leaves acting 
on parts already vulnerised, had the same effect as cayenne pepper on 
an excoriation! Wild and energetic was the dance now performed by 
the burning Jerry under the branches of the deceitful tree! His 
dance of the polka with the kangaroo was not to be compared with it ! 
In vain he hastily divested himself of his torment, and threw it in his 
rage at the opossums chattering above his head! The smart grew 
sharper and sharper ! and still the opossums, as it seemed, chattered 
and gri at him from the bough, and hung by their tails, and 
turned over head and heels as if in scorn and mockery of the intruder 
on their retreats. 
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Stung with indignation at their taunts, and furious with the pain, the 
angry Jerry determined to take signal revenge on the little wretches, 
and he looked about for the means of climbing the tree, that he might 
secure some of the animals as offerings to his mistresses, opossum 
skins, as he had heard, being also useful to make up into tippets and 
coverings for footstools. Presently spying out some inequalities on the 
bark of the tree, he climbed from knob to knob till he reached the 
base of the branch on which he had watched his prey, which now, 
however, had retreated into the interior of the decayed trunk. Nothing 
doubting that he should easily make prizes of some of those Austra- 
lian curiosities, and balancing himself as well as he could over the 
interior of the cavity, he dived his arm down boldly, expecting to 
reach the heads or tails of some of them. In this attempt he was un- 
happily, for himself, too successful; for the attacked opossums, as if 
with one consent, instantly seized upon his arm with teeth and claws. 
The astonished Jerry, terrified at these unexpected assaults, and losing 
his presence of mind and his balance at the same time, fell into the 
hole among the opossums, when the enraged animals, looking at this 
fresh aggression as an overt act of hostility, fastened upon him with 
the most vehement squeaks, which were exceeded, however, by the 
violent shrieks of Jerry for assistance ! 

The horrid noise of the combined squealings and scufflings of the 
opossums, and the excited lamentations of Jeremiah, quickly roused 
up every one from his sleeping-place; and the soldiers starting from 
the ground, seized their ready arms and stood prepared to repel the 
enemy, who they supposed was close upon them. 

“Now, major,” said the ensign, as the former emerged from the inte- 
rior of the cave, “we shall have a brush! those impudent rascals are 
upon us !” 

“Give me asword,” said the major, seizing a ship’s cutlass. “ Now, 
Trevor, I consider that you are in command ! Where is the enemy ?” 

* Murder !” shrieked a stifled voice from the interior of the tree, 
about a hundred yards from the fires. ‘ Murder! help !” 

“That’s Mr. Silliman’s voice,” said the major, “surely; but where 
is he ?” 

* Murder !” 

“It is Mr. Silliman’s voice,” said both the girls, who, unable to re- 
strain their curiosity, had come to the cave’s mouth. “It’s impossible 
to mistake it !”— 

“ Murder !” oo oe 

“It comes from that tree,” said the ensign. 

“Corporal, take two file to that decayed tree yonder, with the thick 
wide-spreading branches, and see what’s the matter.” 

The corporal, making his military salute, immediately obeyed, and 
took his way rapidly but warily to the point. 

At this moment, the head of the unfortunate Jerry appeared for an 
instant above the cavity, and as all eyes were directed to the spot, it 
was visible to the whole party. The head cast an imploring look at 
its friends, and then with another vociferous shout of — murder ! 
instantaneously disappeared. 

“Some wild beast must have got hold of him,” said the ensign. 
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“This is a false alarm, it seems, excepting so far as it concerns that 
poor gentleman! It is the same person, is it not, whom your mate 
punctured last night to keep him quiet ?” 

“Tt is the same—poor fellow !—he was nearly drowned, too, 
yesterday.” 

“Indeed! He seems to be unlucky. But I see the corporal has 
extricated him from his trap. What has happened, sir? What made 
you cry out so loudly ?” 

“Oh! the little devils! They have got claws like cats, and teeth 
like rats! Look at me!” said Jerry, displaying his hands and face, 
which were scratched and bitten in a hundred places. “In trying to 
catch an opossum, I fell into the hollow of the tree, and a whole host 
of the brutes fastened on me with all their teeth and claws! and all 
smelling like essence of peppermint!....” 

A general burst of laughter saluted the mortified Jerry at this 
pathetic account of his reception by the opossum family — so prone are 
people in general to treat with ridicule such comical disasters as do 
not harm themselves; but the general attention was suddenly turned 
from the spectacle of Jerry’s damaged person, by the information of a 
sentinel posted on an adjacent eminence, which commanded a view of 
the bay, that “the brig was in motion!” 


POETICAL EXTRACTS. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


O! my dear master, let me on my knees 
Beseech you, put not off the evil day, 
For come it will at last; and when it comes 
It takes us unprepared ; and then the mind, 
O’erwrought and broken down, is crush’d at once — 
As when the lightning strikes the riven’d ship, 
The wreck’s complete ! 
The Faithful Steward; Old Play. 


NATURE VERSUS PHILOSOPHY. 


In vain does man on reason’s aid rely, 
Strong is the power of man’s determined will: — 
Strong is man’s pride ;— Nature is stronger still! 








THE STAKE. 


Town was empty ; it was the end of August ; the weather was sultry ; 
and the few people who appeared in the streets looked baked out of 
shape as well as colour,—with so jaded and careworn a gait did they 
limp along the burning pavement. Night came; but not to cool the 
air. The last streak of twilight faded from the horizon ; and, in its 
place, rolled up a large thunder-cloud, heralding its approach by an 
occasional salvo, which shook the earth, and made the windows 
quiver again, as in a winter's gale. As Harry Vivian stepped forth 
from the Guards’ Club, he became aware that one of the first drops of 
the coming storm had fallen in his face. He had lighted a cigar, and 
was meditating a saunter before returning to his rooms, when the in- 
creasing rain made him pause and look about him. He was within a 
few paces of one of the numerous play-houses abounding in that 
quarter of London, and thither mechanically he bent his steps. Now 
we would not have it for one moment supposed that Harry Vivian, 
(in whom we take some interest) was either addicted to play himself, 
or an habitual hanger-on and spectator of the gambling follies of 
others. He was occasionally to be found in such places; but he never 
touched a card or rattled a die. He had not even the disposition to 
play, hating as he did all games of chance and speculation, which are, 
after all, the best mirrors to hold up to the mind and character. It 
was for this latter reason that he ever set foot in such places, unless 
he was led there, as on the present occasion, by the object of whiling 
away a vacant hour. Thus then, although the flushed cheek — hag- 
find eye —, set teeth — wrinkled brow — and clenched hands were no 
novelties to Vivian, he now felt his attention forcibly arrested (he 
scarce knew why) by a couple who were playing somewhat apart from 
the rest, in a corner of the room. There were a few spectators of their 
game, and he was thus enabled to join the group. The elder of the 
two players was a man of apparently eighty, although he might have 
been as much as ten years younger. He was plainly, even poorly 
dressed ; but in his air,— seared as was his whole physiognomy by | 
the one blasting, devastating vice, — there was-something, an expres- 
sion perhaps of dignity belonging to other days, which lent a grace to 
his Ba seies, irregular in themselves, and which betokened the pre- 
sence of gentle blood. As he sat there, watching with raven-like eye 
every turn of the game, and occasionally packing together a few 
pieces of gold before him, with trembling, nervous hands, he appeared 
no unfit emblem of the presiding demon of the place; and no great 
Stretch of the imagination could fancy him chained, like Tantalus of 
old, to the terrible appetites of his passions, and fulfilling, by his 
involuntary co-operation, the destiny of an ill-regulated, mis-spent 
3 His companion was a man some five-and-thirty years his junior ; 
Of a roguish, dissipated appearance ; dressed in a flashy rather than 
_ distinguished style ; but in a manner no doubt well calculated to im- 
_ Pose upon the wretched dupes of that room the idea of a finished 
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gentleman. Still Harry Vivian, as he looked at the fellow, was con 
vinced, without much difficulty, that he saw before him at the most 
a valet tricked out in the cast-off clothes and manners of his master. 
It appeared that the old man was losing; for coin after coin found 
its way across the table to the rapidly swelling heap of his successful 
antagonist. There remained to him now but a few pieces; but he 
paused not — hesitated not— and soon these had been staked with 
an enthusiasm, and lost with a devotion, worthy of a better cause. 

“ You are fortunate, Sir,” he muttered between his clenched teeth ; 
“T can play no more to-night; I have lost all, all!” 

But Vivian watched in vain for one solitary touch of contrition 
in his tone; it was rather the grumbling of the famished wolf, 
disappointed in his prospect of play. 

“Nay,” said the other, as he played with the coins before him, 
“TI may have had more luck than usual to my share to-night; but 
will you not playon? I am quite indifferent what be the stake, so 
long as we do not play for nothing. After all, sir,” he added, 
turning to Vivian, “the excitement’s the thing ; I care not one fig for 
the winning. I can sleep just as soundly after losing a few tens, 
so that I have but steadied my nerves by half a dozen shakes.” 

The old man did not appear to be of the same opinion; he glared 
at the pile of gold, as though about to spring on it. His eye dilated ; 
his withered cheek glowed ; his hands closed. Vivian thought he had 
never looked upon so hideous a picture of disappointed avarice. 

“Come, Mr. Melville,” pursued the tempter, “will you play, or 
not?” 

“TI can stake nothing,” replied the old man, shaking his head 
slowly, — “ nothing, nothing ! ” 

Pooh!” rejoined the other, “ Z know better than that. I could 
tell you of a way to lift yourself up again. Why, you have that which 
is worth a fortune, at the very least. Nay, never stare so, man; I say 
that, if you please, you can lay what I am speaking of against this ;” 
plunging his hand into a heap of notes and gold. 

* What do you mean?” asked the old man convulsively ; “ J have 
no property: nothing in the world but her. No, no, I have lost all.” 

“Is it possible the old dotard can be such a fool ?” muttered the 
man to himself. ‘ Listen, Mr. Melville :” — and he bent forward and 
whispered a few words in the old man’s ear. A deadly pallor over- 
san Melville’s face; his eye fired; he drew himself up; and 

ivian half hoped (just for his own private satisfaction), that he was 
about to fell the opposite to him to the earth. Whatever might 
have been his intention, however, it passed away ; and he simply re- 

in an under tone, — “ Not quite that — not quite that !” 

“Nay,” replied the other, wholly unabashed, “I did but speak for 
your own good: For myself, I have won enough for to-night, to keep 
me like a gentleman for some time to come. !” —he continued, 
as he held one of the pieces between his one and thumb, — “ your 
money is all new ; has it been hoarded, man ? ” leas 

As he spoke, whether from accident or design, he let the coin fall : 
it rolled across the table, and crept, snake-like, beneath the old man’s 
fingers. Melville returned it with a wistful look. | 
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“ How much have you there ?” he asked in a whisper. 

“ When last I counted it, it was upwards of three hundred and fifty 
pounds,” rejoined the other carelessly, 

The old man’s face brightened ; he put out a hand; settled himself 
in his chair; and cried out in a shrill croak, “ Let us go on !” 

. “ And the stake ?” asked the other, with affected indifference. 

“ What you please — what you will : only begin.” 

The group round the table had dispersed, upon Melville’s announc- 
ing the loss of his all; and Vivian had been obliged to retire toa 
greater distance. He had not, consequently, heard the conversation 
which had passed; although he guessed, from Melville’s excited ges- 
tures, that something important was in progress. He continued, 
however, to watch the pair; and, in a few minutes, saw the old man 
push the table impetuously from him, and prepare to depart. He 
had lost! The valet, or whatever he was, rose with a complacent air, 
and passing his fingers through his hair, approached the glass. As 
the old man tottered from the room, there was something so wild and 
haggard in his appearance, that Vivian resolved to follow him to his 
home, partly from curiosity, and partly with the humane intention of 
rendering him assistance, of which he appeared likely to stand in 
need. ‘They both passed out at a sufficient distance. The storm 
had long ceased ; but the streets were wet and dark. Melville paused, 
after leaving the house, and seemed to be considering in which direc- 
tion to bend his steps. At length he struck up St. James’ Street, 
and Vivian followed within a few paces. He continued his way, 
neither looking to the right nor to the left, until he stopped before a 
miserable house in South Molton Street, when Vivian, to avoid de- 
tection, was obliged to cross the road. Before Melville had time to 
Knock, the door opened ; and, by the light of a lamp, partly shaded, 
Vivian descried a young girl, somewhat in dishabille it is true, but, 
as he also remarked, gifted with a face and form, which the négligé 
of her attire served to shroud rather than conceal. All this, Vivian 
had leisure to observe as he sheltered himself, to the best of his 
power, beneath the houses opposite. The thought once struck him 
that he was giving himself some very unnecessary trouble, in thus 
enacting so romantic a part; but his curiosity was piqued, and he 
resolved to watch the affair, as far as possible, to its close. 
| “My dearest father,” said a very low sweet voice, “you are later 
thar you promised. I began to be afraid of, I know not what. You 
are not angry that I satup? But you are “id, ,—~- you look pale and 

igued,—you want rest,— you overtax your strength. Let me 

sive you my arm. How feverish is your hand, A good night’s 
will set you up again.” 

lville had all this time made but a feeble resistance to the gentle 

vide of his daughter. .An exclamation of surprise had risen to his 

upon first seeing her; and he had afterwards remained, gazing 

‘Upon her with a fixed and lustreless eye, that was most terrible to 

‘took at. As he moved to enter the house, in obedience to the repeated 

‘€ntreaties of his daughter, he suddenly shook in every limb; and, ere 

‘She could stay his fall, had sunk down lifeless on the steps. He had 


OM A cr: ‘urst from the young girl’s lips; but a stranger, at 
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that moment, hurried to the spot, raised the old man in his arms, bore 
him up the narrow staircase, and laid him upon his bed, the door of 
his room being fortunately open. Vivian next turned to offer a few 
words of civil consolation to his fair companion; and, after summon- 
ing a servant to the aid of her young mistress, discreetly withdrew to 
the sitting room, whilst Melville was being put to bed. ‘This apart- 
ment, which the landlady of the house doubtless dignified by the title 
of “drawing,” was of the smallest in its dimensions, and poorest in its 
decorations. It was furnished according to the fixed tariff of lodging- 
house-keepers; that “is to say, rather with a view to economy than 
comfort ; and the chairs and sofas were so arranged with regard to 
number and convenience, as to effect the very laudable object of keep- 
ing the unhappy tenants as much as possible on their legs in the streets, 
and off the chintzes and carpets in the house. Still there are some 
things, even in furnished apartments, over which the ogress-like eye 
of the landlady has no control; and Vivian remarked, in the presence 
of a few fresh flowers, set off to advantage in every available jar and 
cup, the tasteful and feminine hand of Miss Melville. As he threw 
himself upon one of the cruel sofas above alluded to, Vivian narrowly 
missed impaling a guitar, by the side of which lay some music, in- 
scribed, in fair lady-like characters, “Lucy.” He had scarcely com- 
pleted this discovery before Miss Melville entered the-room. In reply 
to Vivian’s inquiries, she answered that her father was in a high state 
of fever, and partly unconscious; but that the medical man had ar- 
rived, and pronounced that a night’s rest and complete quiet would, in 
all probability, restore him to health. 

“ My chief difficulty,” she added, “will be to keep my father at 
home. He is so used to perfect liberty of action, and is so completely 
in the habit of coming and going on the impulse of the moment, that 
I fear he will neglect the doctor’s strict injunction not to leave the 
house for the next week at least. He certainly is not in a state to walk 
by himself in the’streets; indeed, it was much against my desire that 
he insisted on going out to-night. He spoke of having some urgent 
business, which has, of late, been a very frequent excuse. You will 
wonder, Sir, that I should mention such a subject to a stranger like 
yourself, of whose very name I am ignorant; but your kindness and 
your manner encourage me to believe that you will take an interest in 
one so friendless and unhappy as myself. We are—very poor; and 
I fear—nay, I am almost certain—that my father plays nightly. Will 
you,—can you, prevent it?” 

Vivian knew that such was very likely to be the case, and he was 
troubled in his mind as to what answer he should give to this moving 
appeal. Ashe looked upon Lucy, who, with clasped hands and stream- 
ing eyes, was awaiting his reply, he felt how dangerous a thing it is 
for a young man to listen to the entreaties of a fair weeping girl of 


ur suspicions be correct, Miss Melville,” he eaid, “I fear 
or say will be of any immediate service. | 
would advise that, for the present, you keep strict watch over your 
father, and insist upon his not leaving the house. This it will be easy 
to do, on the plea of attention to his health. It is thus to be hoped 
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that a temporary abstinence from his unhappy pursuit will gradually 
produce that change in his habits which is so much to be desired, and 
which, believe me, it would afford me the greatest satisfaction to see 
realised. Hitherto,” he added, as he laid a card upon the table, “I 
have but ventured to give advice; but if, at any time, my services 
can be of the slightest use, I entreat that you will not hesitate to em- 
ploy them. I can scarcely hope to be called a friend upon so short an 
—s ; but may, perhaps, be allowed the opportunity of acting 
as such. 

“Qh! thank you, Sir,” replied the sobbing girl, “thank you a thou- 
sand times for all that you have said ; nay, for all that you have done. 
May you never know what it is to have, like me, no friend in whom to 
confide, except,” she added with some embarrassment, “my poor 
father, and he is very old and helpless. They say that youth is strong ; 
put oh! untrained and unsupported, it is very weak.” 

* And now, Miss Melville,” said Vivian at length, “TI trust you will 
allow me to make my bow for to-night. I am convinced that your 
father is not the only one in this house who stands in need of rest ; 
and, if I should have the temerity to present myself at the door to- 
morrow to inquire after Mr. Melville, will you promise that I shall not 
be warned off the steps ?” 

It was with a smile, — howbeit a tearful one, —that Lucy signified 
assent ; and, as she gave him her hand, Vivian thought it was not only 
very small, but very white. 

Will it be thought strange if we confess that Lucy, from the window, 
watched Vivian's retreating footsteps; and, when he was fairly out of 
sight, that she took up the card he had left, and read over, more than 
onee, “ Mr. Harry Vivian, 13, D. Albany?” 
~ It was on the same night, and about the same hour (past one o’clock), 
that Lord Seafield returned to his bachelor home in Bolton Street, 
from a dinner at Richmond. He was out of temper with himself, the 
_ dinner that he had eaten, and the recherché circle of friends who had 
assisted at it. The belle of the party (a dansewse from the Academy), 
had shown herself wholly unsusceptible of his powers of attraction ; 
nay, had ‘gone so far as to hint that he was growing passé, and pro- 
oe uninteresting. ‘This‘was hard. Was he not a peer in 

own right? Had he not thirty thousand a year? And did he 
not look older than he really was? ~He felt aggrieved: he was but 
five-and-forty, and he consoled himself by ringing furiously for his valet. 

“Harris!” exclaimed his lordship,—when, at the third peal of the 

il, that personage (the man, in truth, whom Vivian had noticed at 

© gaming-house as Melville’s competitor) made his appearance — 
“Harris! how long do you intend to keep me waiting? Give me 
ents cows and send somebody to-morrow to mend that bell. 
20w is it that you are never here when you are wanted?” 

_ My. Harris, who usually treated his noble master with a gentle- 
manly indifference and independence, feigned, on this occasion, be- 
coming horror and contrition. 

_ “I am very sorry, my lord, that I was not in when you rang; but 
‘if your lordship did but know how I have been employed—” 

_ ©“ A matter of sufficient importance, certainly : I will venture to say 
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that you have, as usual, been losing my time and your money, at some 
low hell, Mark my words, Harris; I shall be forced to bow you out 
some of these days.” 

“ Nay, my lord,” said the valet deprecatingly, “I do but follow your 
lordship’s noble example.” 

“ You insolent dog!” cried Lord Seafield ; “you do not mean to say 
that I have ever played in your company?” 

“Not exactly, my lord,” said Harris, adjusting his shirt-collar, 
“not exactly; but I have seen your lordship play ; and, permit me to 
add, with great temper and discretion.” 

Lord Seafield looked flattered, and the man proceeded :— 

“I fear I shall never profit by your lordship’s good advice, if I con- 
tinue to win as I have done to-night.” 

“ Humph!” growled Lord Seafield, who always lost. 

“Tt is not often, my lord, that one touches such a stake as fell to 
my luck an hour ago. I presume your lordship never had the fortune 
to win a woman — young, pretty, and I may say, a reallady. I have 
seen her, my lord. Such flesh and blood beat gold and silver.” 
an = are you talking about, Harris; are you mad, or drunk, or 

th ?” 

“ Neither, my lord,”— replied the man, although his diction slightly 
implied that he had been drinking — “but, if your lordship does not 
object, I will explain myself.” 

And he proceeded to give his version of the affair, in which he had 
taken so prominent a part. 

‘Now, my lord,” he continued, “ myself and Miss Melville do not 
exactly hit it.” (The fellow had once seen Lucy walking with her 
father in the street.) “She is too proud for my fancy—but very 
poor; and I think that a person of your lordship’s figure and for- 
tune would have every chance.” 

** More so than yourself, you think, Harris,” muttered his lordship, 
with a grim smile.— “ Well, it is possible. I will think over the 
affair,” he added, eyeing himself in the glass; “you say you know 
where—Mr. Melville lives. — That will do — leave me.” 

The man lingered at the door, and examined the lock minutely. 

“ What are you at there ?” said Lord Seafield, “I told you to go.” 

. “Nay, my lord, I only thought—I wished to say—to remind your 
lordship that.I staked a heavy sum upon the event.” 

** Ah ! you will want money, I suppose: all that will come in good 
time; now go.” 

Lord Seafield was now alone, and canvassing the attributes of 
Mr. Harris, yreipeing by “consummate scoundrel,” but ending with 
“clever dog.” “If I succeed,” said his lordship, as he stepped into 
bed, “ it will be rather a triumph over Aimée La Reine!” 

The exact hour for paying and receiving visits in South Molton 
Street, has, we believe, never yet been accurately determined. It 
could not, however, have been later than one o'clock the next day, 
when Vivian found himself at Melville’s door. The old man had 
passed a tranquil night, and was somewhat better. This fact having 
been extracted, with great ingenuity, from the Irish maid who opened 
the door, Vivian, learning that Miss Melville was at home, sprang up 
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stairs. The woman followed closely at his heels, seeming to entertain 
some scruples as to the propriety of affording so well-dressed and 
plausible a personage free and unopposed admission. Announced by 
the somewhat primitive title of “The Gentleman, Miss,” Vivian ad- 
yanced into the room, and was welcomed by Lucy with an unaffected 
cordiality, that was at once graceful and refreshing. She was 
arranging some flowers, apparently but just arrived, and in a curious 
piece of china ;—modern as to style, no doubt,—but, to judge from its 
many cracks, old in the service of the house. 

“T am delighted to read in your brightened looks,” said Vivian, “a 
confirmation of the favorable report they gave me of your father 
below. 

“Oh! yes,” said Lucy, with a sunny smile, “papa is so much bet- 
ter, that I hope soon to be able to tell him what we owe to your 
kindness. At this moment, he is in a sweet sleep; and I have just 
run out to put these poor panting things into water. Are they not 
beautiful ?—I am so fond of flowers.” 

“Most beautiful indeed !” replied Vivian, but, somehow, looking 
more at Lucy than at the dahlia on which she was expatiating. Miss 
Melville did not, however, detect his truant gaze; her attention just 
then being fortunately occupied by her charge. 

_ you thus early made a pilgrimage to Covent Garden?” he 
asked. 

‘Not to-day. These are a present from Lord Seafield.” 

“From Lord Seafield !” repeated Vivian, in some consternation. 

* Yes: do you know him? I thought, at first, that it must be some 
mistake ; but I recollected to have heard my father mention his name 
formerly, and concluded it was just possible to be intended as an 
act of civility to papa during his illness. Oh! Mr. Vivian, how can 
you be so cruel as to pull that inoffensive carnation into so many 
pieces ?” 

. “I beg your pardon: men are by nature mischievous. Will you 
let me offer this geranium as an equitable exchange? May I ask if 
Lord Seafield made inquiries after your father’s health ?” 

“Nay, Bridget has such a inventive talent for distorting messages, 
that the cream is abstracted on the road from the door; and I am 
forced to content myself with the skimmed milk. If ever you should 
have anything remarkable to say, Mr. Vivian,” added Lucy, laughing, 
“I hope you will not entrust it to Bridget’s keeping; but that you 
will walk up stairs, and deliver yourself of it in person.” 

“TI promise obedience upon the spot,’ returned Vivian; with a 
smile; “but what, if I should remind you, at some future time, of what 
you have now said so lightly ?” 

He spoke playfully ; but Lucy’s colour varied like the rose in her 
hand ; and her lip arched itself the least in the world, but not with a 
frown. Just at the moment that she ought to have said something — 
“ho matter what —a well-appointed cab dashed up to the door, and the 
inflicted upon the lowly panels such a knock as hitherto South 
Molton Street had but dreamt of. Bridget shortly entered the room, — 
Somewhat flushed, and delivered a card to her young mistress. 
> “How strange!” cried Lucy. “Lord Seafield again: really he is 
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very attentive: He prays an entrance, Mr. Vivian; shall I admit 
him ?” 

“Oh! by all means. I believe he is a most amusing person ; and 
I shall prove an admirable foil.” 

Lucy looked at Vivian for a moment; but he had turned away ; so 
she quietly said to Bridget, “Ask Lord Seafield to walk in.” 

Lord Seafield was a fine-looking man. Truth impels us to confess 
that he was the least in the world bald ; but it became him. His face, 
however, bore that pinched and careworn appearance—the legacy of 
long years of dissipation and indulgence. His voice was melodious ; 
his conversation well chosen; his manners irreproachable ; his dress 
quiet, yet distinguished. All this, in society, made him irresistible: 
he was the very model of an aristocratic rowé. Lord Seafield ap- 
peared surprised, not to say displeased, at finding another installed 
in Miss Melville’s drawing-room ; and it was with his coldest bow 
that he returned Vivian's still colder salute. The two men exchanged 
just that sort of look which persons, who have long known each other 
perfectly by sight, are apt to put on, when first thrown together in 
society. The one seems to say, “ What you here!” just as plainly as 
the other to ask, “Is it safe to bow?” English strangers are social 
souls! Harry Vivian, to say the truth, had long known Lord Seafield 
by repute, which was not over-favorable to his lordship, who, for his 
part, had his own private reasons for not, at that precise moment, 
enjoying Vivian’s society. The latter walked to the window, whilst 
Lord Seafield opened a successful conversation with Lucy. From his 
poor little offering of flowers to Chiswick ; from Chiswick to Hen- 
derson’s; thence, by the parks, down Bond Street, stopping at 
Redmayne’s,—to the Opera; and from the Danseuses Viennoises to 
the Queen’s fancy ball, he led Miss Melville, before she could edge in 
a word, or do anything else than follow, in eloquent dumb show, his 
carefully prepared and often repeated colloquial ramble. 

“Twas charmed to hear so delightful an account of Mr. Mel- 
ville ;” he said at length; “‘has he been long ill?” 

Vivian turned round abruptly, and Lord Seafield applied a flower 
to his nostrils. 

My father was only seized last night,” replied Lucy, doubtfully ; 
“but he is better this morning; and I hope soon to have him again 


for my ion.” 

« Ah} Melville has youth on his side; and will, I dare say, puzzle 
many an ailment yet,” 

“ My father would doubtless be much gratified by your lordship’s 
compliment,” returned Lucy, gravely; “ but I fancy he pleads guilty 
himself to something like seventy-two; and few would not suppose 
that he were more than eighty.” | 

Lord Seafield this time took a pinch of snuff, (Lucy hated that trick) 
but replied, with a bland smile,— | 

Tt must be some time since I have seen Melville I fear,” (Vivian’s 
look was not lost upon him); “ but, to judge from his daughter’s ap- 
pearance, I might be acquitted of indiscretion in making so venial a 


His words were sufficiently common-place, but his manner was a 
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little too empressé to please Lucy, and she maintained an imper- 
turbable silence. Vivian was by this time ashamed of his ill-hu- 
mour, and he advanced to the rescue of Miss Melville, and to the 
exclusion of Lord Seafield from the conversation, who was forced, in 

ite of himself, to recollect an engagement, and bow himself grace- 
fully from the room. 

“ A pretty girl, by Jove !” he thought, as he drove away. ‘ Deuced 
proud, though ; but none the worse for that. Let us see, Miss Mel- 
ville, which of us two understands pride the best. Yes!” he mut- 
tered, as Aimée La Reine’s brougham passed, “ she shall be mine yet !” 
- Vivian stayed sufficiently long in South Molton Street to hear 
Lucy’s burst of disapprobation of Lord Seafield, which he neither 
sought to heighten nor divert, feeling some sort of compunction in 
joining the outcry against a man whom he considered in some shape 
his rival. 

“ Nay, Mr. Vivian,” said Lucy, at length, “ I am sure you have no 
cause to defend Lord Seafield: his manner to yourself was anything 
but prepossessing.” 

. © Can I find fault with a man who has so good a gardener ?” asked 
Vivian, with a smile, as he wished Miss Melville good morning. 

Lucy was seated, some days afterwards, alone in the little drawing- 
room, reflecting on the events of the past week. Her father was still 
confined to his bed, and had undergone a decided relapse. Symptoms 
of paralysis had manifested themselves, and it was gently hinted by 
the doctor that he might not again leave his room. Lucy felt more 
than ordinarily solitary and wretched. Vivian, too, who had hitherto 
generally called in the morning, under the pretext of inquiring after 
Melville’s health,—even he now appeared to have deserted her, or 
grown weary of his attentions to the obscure inhabitants of South 
Molton Street. The thought, passing as it was, appeared to give 
her unusual pain ; and she could not avoid asking herself what it was 
that rendered the movements of a comparative stranger so interesting 
and absorbing to herself. She admired Vivian’s character; his 
pleasing conversation; his kind and gentlemanly demeanour ; nay, 
she had even once found herself comparing his appearance with that 
of others whom, in happier days, she had met in society. She could 
not fail—woman as she was—to be at once interested and gratified 

his attentions. She -had--observed how piqued and annoyed 
Vivian had appeared on the occasion of Lord Seafield’s visit ; and 
had pretty accurately interpreted the cause. She confessed, as she 
dwelt on all this, and, moreover, as she caught a glimpse of her 
Teflection in the glass, that it was not impossible that Vivian might 
sometimes bestow upon her a thought similar to those that were 
how agitating her own bosom. But, again, she reflected on what 
an idle dream she was indulging. What could she be to the 
gay—the happy —the fortunate Harry Vivian? Why should he 
interest himself in one so insignificant and wretched as herself? 
She looked round upon the humble appointments of the room, 
and felt more than ever oppressed with a sense of the hopeless 
oy of her condition. Still, with all the consciousness of her 
-tnely wretchedness, not for one instant, save with affection and in- 
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dulgence, did she think of him who, by his vicious selfishness, had 
entailed upon her the loss of fortune, friends, and position in society. 
She could not shut her eyes to his character: she felt that Vivian, in 
spite of his well-bred watchfulness, had not succeeded in veiling his 
estimation of it. Still Melville was her father: and that word, with 
Lucy at least, summed up all that she had hitherto known of affection 
and respect. She was startled from her reverie by a knock at the 
door ; and her cheek grew warm, as she guessed who it might be. 
The next moment, however, doomed her to disappointment, as Lord 
Seafield was introduced. Lucy had already taken a daguerreotype 
view of his character. Her father had not been in a condition to ad- 
mit of her questioning him upon the subject of his acquaintance with 
Lord Seafield, whom she, notwithstanding, regarded with suspicion, 
and, after his last visit, with positive aversion. She received his 
salute with polite, but freezing coldness; and inquired to what cir- 
cumstance she was indebted for a second call ? 

“If it were not for the interest I take in your father’s health, my 
dear Miss Melville, I should be inclined to throw the whole blame on 
yourself. But how pitiless of you to wield your enchantments with 
such indifference ! I would your arrows were less sharp, as you ap- 
pear to point them with so careless a disregard for the safety of those 
whom you may chance to strike.” 

** Your lordship is pleased to be metaphorical. Iam no archer; 
but, were I possessed of the bows and arrows you speak of, you would 
do well not to expose yourself to such danger by cressing my path ; 
the more particularly as you may have observed that your intrusion 
is unwelcome, and but poorly appreciated.” 

** Never before was I so convinced of the truth of the adage, that 
great virtues are ever counterpoised by little vices. Miss Melville 
has just sufficient cruelty to act as an admirable foil to her many 

es. ‘There are those who deprecate anger in a lady; for my own 
part, I hold that it adds much to the contour of a well-proportioned 
face. Expression, complexion, feature, all have their effect heightened 
and enhanced byit. That appearance of repose which, permit me, 
is in general too prominent in Miss Melville’s face, is beginning to be 
dissipated under the warm influence of so seasonable an excitement.” 

* May I’ ask,” said poor Lucy, striving hard to speak with calm- 
ness, but her eyes flashing an indignant denial the while,—“ may I 
ask if your lordship has thought proper to sete this species of in- 
sult because my father lies helpless in that room, and I am alone and 
unprotected ? .My lord, you are great, and rich, and powerful—a 
peer of the realm,—and therefore, I should imagine, a gentleman. I 
am a poor girl, untitled and defenceless. But this room is my home, 
and I command you to rid it of your presence.” 

Lord Seafield was he ag unprepared for so much firmness in 
one so young. He bit his lip. But he was not so easily to be daunted ; 
and he saw at once that he must change his mode of attack. 

“ Believe me, my dear Miss Melville, you do me foul injustice. 
Your manner—your words clearly indicate that. you fancy me bent 
upon offering you some studied insult. You have spoken, in no very 
flattering terms, of my position, and of the privileges and appliances 
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with which it invests me. Yet all these are trifles, which I would 
fling to the wind to secure but the expression of your love. Render 
such a sacrifice superfluous ; and accept all that rank and wealth and 
an ardent devotion can afford. Let us understand each other.” 

“ Enough of this, my lord! I understand you but too well. You 
have spoken to a young girl what should, if that were possible, make 
your own ears tingle for very shame. For your Jove! It is an insult 
tome: I despise and loathe it; and, were it backed by thrice the 
wealth and rank you may hold at your disposal, believe me, it would 
but by so much the more increase the measure of my contempt. 
Once more, I say, begone! or you may, perchance, have reason to 
repent of your cowardly temerity.” 

The weakness of the timid girl had vanished : Lucy stood before 
Lord Seafield as the offended woman, strong in her virtue, and daunt- 
less from a good conscience. He quailed beneath her look. The 
change in himself was not less striking. His features, which had re- 
laxed into the most persuasive of smiles, gradually, as Lucy proceeded, 
stiffened with surprise and indignation. His face grew deadly pale; 
his-hand clenched itself unconsciously ; he sprang from his seat. 

“Itis well,” he said. ‘ You have played the game of pride with one 
who in its science never yet felt his equal ; and, for the present, you 
have won. Beware of your success! It is a triumph far more dan- 
gerous to you than what you have rejected with so much rashness and 
contempt. But you are deceived :—and so much pure innocence 
and simplicity deserve this explanation. Listen. I may, at this 
moment — nay, J do—claim what you have so proudly refused me; 
though, strange to say, the claim is not exclusively my own. Your 
father is fond of play :—and my valet—has won the right to call you 
his own. I thought—it was but a thought—you might prefer the 
master to the servant; but I have failed ; and I now leave you, that 
I may send my valet to plead his own cause, perhaps with more 
success,” 

He spoke these words in a slow and painfully measured key, so 
that not a syllable was lost upon his hearer, and left the room. Lucy 
had listened to the whole of his terrible speech with firmness, if not 
composure; she had nerved herself to the utmost ; and during the 
whole of that painful interview she had not betrayed the slightest 
symptom of weakness. But now that Lord Seafield could no longer 
see her succumb before his brutal cruelty, she felt her whole strength 
give way at once; she clasped her hands before her face, and burst 

into a flood of tears. ) 
- When Lucy had somewhat recovered herself, she reflected what it 
were best to do under the circumstances. To mention the subject to 
her father, in his present state, was out of the question ; and, even 
supposing that to be feasible, if all that Lord Seafield had related 
were; true, Mr. Melville would be precluded from affording any suc- 
cessful intervention. To whom, then, should she appeal? Who was 
‘there in that large city so much as aware of her very existence? At 
length, her eye chanced to rest upon the card which Vivian had left 
Te evening of his first visit; and which, by some curious accident, 
Aad been installed in -her work-box ever since. She recalled to her 
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mind his offers of service; and, although it cost her a slight pang, 
resolved upon claiming his aid. In a few minutes afterwards, Lucy 
had despatched an irresistible little note, requesting “ the favour of 
Mr. Vivian’s immediate presence.” Harry Vivian was fortunately 
at home, chewing the cud of some very painful ruminations. He had 
decided, some four-and-twenty hours, that he thought and felt far 
more enthusiastically than his wont, wherever Miss Melville was con- 
cerned; and he had immediately set about torturing himself with the 
idea that Lucy was cold, indifferent, fickle, and a long train of un- 
pleasant things, that he fancied, under the circumstances, peculiarly 
unbecoming. As he, however, read and re-read Lucy’s note, he could 
not fail to be aware of its soothing influence; and, although he 
had just resolved that no power on earth should ever again take him 
to South Molton Street, in less than a quarter of an hour he found 
himself in Miss Melville’s,;drawing-room. It was with feelings of 
the most intense indignation that Vivian listened to Lucy’s recital. 
With difficulty could she prevent his seeking an instant explanation 
from Lord Seafield, of whose plans he had, from the first, formed 
some indistinct idea, although he had been sufficiently unjust to fancy 
that Miss Melville favoured his attentions. 

“‘ Let me entreat you, Mr. Vivian,” said Lucy, “ not to expose your- 
self to any unpleasantness on my account. I am sufficiently sensible 
of your kindness not to wish you to run any further risk. Indeed, 
do you think that such a course would avail anything with a person 
so destitute of all feeling as Lord Seafield appears to be? I should 
apologise for attempting to embroil you in my troubles, conscious as I 
am that I have no claim upon you, beyond your generous offers of 
assistance ; but, on occasions like these, one is prompted to act upon 
the impulse of the moment; and; in my utterly unprotected state, I 
ventured to have recourse to one who has acted so friendly a part. 
Oh, Mr. Vivian!” added Lucy, passionately, as she saw him gazing 
irresolutely out of the window, “ say that I have not been deceiving 
myself; for, if you desert me, I shall be indeed alone!” 

As she spoke these words with trembling agitation, she looked up 
into his face with so confiding an air, that Vivian felt his philosophy 
fast leaving him. For a moment he was silent, and appeared to be 
lost in a reverie of anxious doubt. The next seemed to solve the dif- 
ficulty ; and, when he again looked towards her, Lucy was struck by 
the serious and peculiar expression of his countenance. 

. “ Miss Melville” he said, “ will not, I trust, impute to me feelings 
other than those which actuate me. Believe me, in the resolution 
which I have taken, no undue idea of self has entered. You will, 
perchance, forgive me, if I own that, for some time past, dreams of a 
happiness I could scarcely ever hope to realise, have presented them- 
selves with an ing influence and vitality. What I have 
thought and felt, this is not the fitting hour to tell. Ifsuch have no 

ve echo in your breast, breathe but the word, and, unspoken, 
it return where, if it cannot be forgotten, it will, at least, be hid. 
I find you in a position fraught with the greatest danger to you as a 
woman,—still more so, as unprotected and almost alone. do not 
seek to take advantage of this. I would have snatched you from the 
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peril of death; no syllable of mine should remind you of the 
act; and, if you bade me, I would leave you. Still, that I can save 
you from all that now threatens you,—that I can throw around you 
an arm whereon no man may lightly lay his little finger,—this it is 
that nerves me to make an avowal of what I would have otherwise 
concealed, until I might have hoped to be deserving of some requital 
at your hands. Am I understood?” 

Lucy had stirred not—spoken not. Her colour went and came; 
her bosom heaved; her eye sank; and a single drop fell unheeded 
from the overcharged lids. One moment, and Vivian felt his heart 
fail within him. The answer, on which he hung with such trembling 
earnestness, but with such feigned composure, came not. At length 
she spoke — 

“ Mr. Vivian, it were idle for me to say that the full meaning of 
your words has been lost upon me. Your unmerited generosity of 
conduct —. the flattering expression of your regard — and, more than 
all, the delicacy with which you have conveyed it,—demand that I 
should not conceal the gratitude I must feel towards you; nay, the 
esteem in which I must ever hold you. More than this, at the present 
moment, in the midst of doubt and danger, whilst my father lies, 
perhaps, on the bed of death, I cannot say, and I am assured you will 
not ask of me. As, however, I cannot but feel that much depends 
upon the execution of your noble plan,—although circumstances pre- 
vent my being more explicit at the present time,— yet my heart bids 
me tell you to hope.” 

As she spoke, she stretched out her hand to Vivian, with a smile, 
and \he pressed it to his lips in silence. 

It was with a joyous and a lightened heart that Vivian proceeded 
to unfold the plans he had matured. In the first place, he would 
write to Lord Seafield (he would not trust himself with a personal 
interview ), explaining the connexion that subsisted between Lucy 
and himself; and demanding, therefore, a full and complete apology 
for what had passed, and an instant withdrawal of his odious claim, 
under pain of public exposure. He had given his word to Lucy that 
he would not add to the intricacies of their position by the crime of 
premeditated murder, falsely called mutual satisfaction. He certainly 
would have experienced some compunction in bringing Lucy’s name 
before the shameless court of public scandal, but that he felt that the 
result of the inquiry would but redound to Lord Seafield’s disgrace ; 
and Melville he left wholly out of fhe question, so little sympathy 
could he bring himself to feel in one similarly degraded. His next 
step was to obtain (what he made little doubt of securing) an asylum 
for Lucy, under the roof of a certain aunt, rich in consols and china, 
who had ever looked upon him with an affectionate eye, and who, it 
Was surmised, would leave behind her substantial proofs of her re- 
gard; for Vivian was not rich; and although the world’s favourite, 
and most deservedly so, he was by no means that of Fortune. Mr. 
Melville he undertook himself to provide for—that is to say, by sug- 

esting that he should continue in his present abode, promising that 
‘A4uey should pay him a daily visit, and that he should want for no 
_ Care or attention that it might be possible to secure. He was, to say 
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the truth, in so reduced and feeble a state that his end might be daily 
apprehended ; and there was the less fear that he should miss his 
daughter’s presence, as, even in the early days of his illness, when in 
full possession of his faculties, he had never breathed her name, nor 
inquired if she were near. 

Vivian’s plans prospered to the extent of his most sanguine expect- 
ations. Before that evening, Lucy had taken up her abode with Lady 
Barbara Saville, who was good and discerning enough to congratulate 
herself on the fair and amiable companion provided for her by her 
dutiful nephew. Vivian, too, had received a letter from Lord Seafield, 
containing a most abject apology, which Mr. Harris might have dic- 
tated, but concluding with compliments and congratulations which 
none other than his lordship’s flowing pen could have indited ; the 
whole of which Vivian deposited in the grate. 

Here might we close, but for those (like others who always wait to 
see the curtain drop on a play, long after the final group) who delight 
in unravelling every skein of plot, and preventing the possibility of 
doubt on the most self-evident points. To them will we confide that, 
two months after her father had closed his unworthy career, Lucy 
rewarded Vivian by a more explicit avowal of her love; that Lady 
Barbara’s stock-broker was one day engaged in very important busi- 
ness in the city; and that, although the hand of time smoothed, as it 
ever does, the rugged wrinkles of recollection, still Mrs. Vivian never 
met Lord Seafield’s carriage in the park, without a passing pang, as 
she thought on her father, and his “Stake.” 


CRIMINALITY OF POVERTY. 


*¢ SLow rises worth, by poverty depress’d ;” ! 
So Johnson wrote long since in other rhymes ; — 
But who shall paint the griefs of those oppress’d 
_ With want of money in more modern times! 
T mean the miseries of genteel starvation, 
That weeps in secret, but in public mimes 
The smile of cheerfulness! All other crimes 
May be forgiven by this most virtuous nation ; — 
But, to be poor! That !— that is indeed damnation! 
| me Life: a Poem. 
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No. IL 


THE TURNKEY’S DAUGHTER. 


Wuen my friend had finished reading the story of “The Ruined 
Merchant” we both remained silent for some time, and I saw he was 
in no humour to talk, although it was a subject that he was fluent 


enough on at most times: —and I confess I was not in a condition 
to converse, for the tragic ending of the history affected me 
powerfully. 


It was a relief to us when my man announced that dinner was 
ready ; and we went down stairs, I fancy, more asif we were going to 
a funeral than to a convivial refection. We said little at dinner, and 
ate less ; and when I pressed my friend to do greater honour to my 
poor fare, he took a piece of bread, and holding it up, replied to me 
in an agitated manner : 

“T can’t eat; I can’t help thinking of that poor girl in the Fleet 
Prison, to whom this piece of bread would have been a luxury ! and 
at this moment, the fulness of the table seems a reproach to me :— 
everything sticks in my throat.” 

I tried to change the current of his thoughts by pressing him to 
take wine ; but it- would not do. His nerves had received a jar, as 
the doctors call it, and nothing but time could set them right again. 
But as I guessed by a few words that he let drop that he was han- 
kering after the papers, I proposed that we should go up stairs and 
finish our wine there, a proposal that he readily assented to; for 
he had a morbid craving after more of the same sort of reading, 
which, although it pained him to go through, afforded him at the 
same time a secret satisfaction, as it supported his opinions in res- 
pect to the impolicy and cruelty of imprisonment for debt. 

“ And what do you think,” said I, “of the story of ‘ Theft Ruined 
Merchant?’ Is it atrue one;-or has-this Mr.Seedy invented it for 
his own amusement ?” 


‘JT don't see much amusement in it,” said my friend, with much 


seriousness, “ although there is much instruction. As to the truth of 
the story, I have no doubt of it. If this Mr. Seedy had composed 
the story, he would have done it in a more artistical manner. Its 
genuineness is evident from the very faultiness of its construction as 
& mere tale of amusement. If he had invented the story, as a 
Rovelist, he would have followed the approved practice in such 
Cases; he would have made it end happily; because the women, 
after they have had a good cry, always like to leave off with pleasur- 
sensations. But as he had nothing to tell but the plain truth, he 
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has told the thing just as it happened, without seeking to embel- 
lish it with fictitious accompaniments.” 

“TI wish,” said I, “for the honour of human nature, that it was a 
fiction. But I am obliged to agree with you that the narration bears 
on it the tod evident marks of truth to allow me to doubt its au- 
thenticity. But let us see,” said I, “if we cannot find something of a 
more enlivening character. Our peripatetic friend gave us reason to 
think that these Chronicles of the Fleet were not all sad like this 
one.” And so saying, I placed the bundle of manuscripts on the 
table. 

My friend wanted no persuasion to set him seeking among the 
papers for something attractive, and he turned them over to find 
a story to his mind; and in the mean time I snuffed the candles, 
and poked the fire, and tried to make the room look as cheerful as 
possible. In a little time my friend stopped at a paper which he 
looked at very earnestly, and seemed inclined to read more of it. 

“What have you got there,” said I, filling my glass, and with his 
consent which he signified by a nod of his head, his glass at the 
same time; “anything good?” 

“IT rather like the title,” he replied; “but I like more than the 
title, the beginning. Our friend Seedy was a philosopher.” 

“T like a bit of philosophy now and then,” I said ; “but what I like 
most in this man Seedy is the vein of simplicity which marks his 
style, and his thoughts too. What have you got there?” 

“Tt seems to be a tale; but intermingled, in the author’s way, with 
quaint remarks and original observations. The title is the ‘ Turn- 
key’s Daughter.” 

“ That sounds as if our friend Seedy had perpetrated a bit of 
romance ?” 

j ¥ = place more likely to afford it than a prison,” replied my 
riend. 

“ You excite my curiosity,” said I; “pray read it.” I saw he was 
anxious to begin ; so, without waiting to be asked a second time, he 
commenced the tale of — 


THE TURNKEY’S DAUGHTER. 


It_is @ curious place, this Fleet Prison! There are debtors in it 
of all kinds and descriptions, high and low. It is a little world in 
itself! All sorts of persons congregate here; and all varieties of 
character are to be observed—by the observing. The honest and dis- 
honest ; the unfortunate and the profligate debtor; the prudent and 
the imprudent; the’ good and the bad—are all mixed up together 
here without discrimination on the part of the law; all are treated 
alike as criminals! To those who are fond of the study of human 
nature it certainly is a most interesting place. Not that I do not 
wish to get out of it; but, being in it, I may as well make the best 
of the accident, and draw all the good I can out of the evil; and, as 
the bees extract honey from plants the most poisonous, so may I 
gather the good fruits of know and experience from this mise- 
rable receptacle of bruised’and broken hearts, 
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« The noblest study of mankind” the poet says, “is man.” And 
go on the whole I ought to consider myself fortunate in having the 
opportunity of pursuing this “noblest study ”,at my leisure, and unin- 
terrupted by the distractions of the outer world. To make the best 
of one’s condition is the true philosophy. 

Besides, every condition of life has its advantages. I sometimes 
compare myself to one of the philosophers of old, who shut themselves 
up in silent caves, in order to meditate better on the nature and des- 
tinies of man. And at other times I consider myself to be in the 
same position as a religious monk in a monastery, relieved from the 
cares of the world, and glad to devote myself unrestrained to the 
higher contemplations of another world—of time, and of eternity. 

What have I to do with the world? What are the cares and va- 
nities of the world to me? Ministers go in and ministers go out, and 
how do their party quarrels affect me? The funds fall, and I hear 
the echoes of the complaints of those who are ruined and lost; but 
the rise or fall of the funds is nothing to me! Thank Heaven! I 
have caught myself saying, I have no money in the funds; and I 
have retired to my solitary cell, and with my pennyworth of bread 
and halfpenny worth of radishes I have dined like a philosopher ! 
And then the luxury of a pipe! How it soothes the mind to medi- 
tation! And how calmly and dispassionately one can contemplate 
mankind in all their various conditions ! 

I have heard a good many definitions of the animal “ man.” Some 
describe him as a biped implumis, to distinguish him from other crea- 
tures on two legs which are covered with feathers. A witty French- 
man describes him as a “ cooking animal,” man being the only one 
who prepares his food by fire before he eats it. The noblest defini- 
tion of man is, perhaps, that of the Latin poet, who describes him as 
the animal on whom the Creator granted the privilege of walking 
erect, and of beholding the heavens without being obliged to raise his 
head ; as he expresses it,—“ Os sublime dedit celumque tueri.” Lord 
Monboddo would have it that we were originally monkeys, and that 
the absence of tails is to be attributed to our having contracted the 
habit of @ sitting posture, which in progress of time wore them out. 
But that’ was an ignoble idea; though in certain cases, perhaps, not 
altogether inapplicable. For my own part, I am inclined to adopt a 
definition of my own, and to say, that “ man is an animal that-con- 
tracts debts.” To parody the celebrated lines of Pope — 


“ Of all afflictions man has suffer’d yet, 
The hardest surely is to be in debt!” 


But really I think my definition is the best one after all. Man 
is the only animal that has the idea of contracting debts. In my 
fanciful moments I have thought that I could trace this innate idea 
ated in man to the earliest times of his creation. It has often 
struck me, that it was owing to that characteristic propensity that 
Eve borrowed the apple from the tree, which has caused such mis- 
uet ever since. In that case the serpent was the usurious dis- 


Counter; Eve drew the bill; Adam endorsed it ; and thence all the 
evil consequences which ever sinee have attended such transactions. 
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A very jocular fellow who was in here, humorously divided the 
inhabitants of the earth into two classes—‘“ borrowers and lenders.” 
He contends that it is owing to the antagonistic characters of these 
two classes that the world is kept in motion. What can a man do, 
he says, who is born into the world with nothing? He must begin 
by borrowing. He borrows from his cradle; he borrows through 
life; and, when he dies, he borrows the space of earth that he is 
buried in, till his body decays, and pays back its component parts 
which it had borrowed from the elements: and, more than that, his 
very soul—his ethereal and immortal part—began by borrowing his 
body which it dwelt in. So that the whole system of nature is one of 
borrowing ; and to condemn a man for doing that which is his: des- 
tiny is unfair in the extreme. 

But my ingenious acquaintance placed the position of a man who 
has debts in a more exculpatory and satisfactory light still; for 
he contended that his state of indebtedness, as he called it, 
was prima facie evidence of his respectability. Before a man can 
get into debt, he said, he must have credit ; and what is credit but 
the practical acknowledgment of a man’s good character and general 
respectability ? It follows, therefore, that, ceteris paribus, the greater 
a man’s debts the greater his credit, and, inferentially, the greater 
his respectability. £ principiis, therefore, he pleasantly urged, if a 
man has no debts he is to be set down as a doubtful character, whom 
no one will trust; for, seeing that it is man’s nature to get into debt, 
it is to be presumed that he would get into debt if he could; and if 
he cannot he is to be viewed as a suspicious person, with whom it 
behoves you to be cautious in your dealings. 

It is with individuals, he continued, as with nations. Show me 
the country that is not in debt, and you will find that it is not in debt 
only because it is not in credit; for be sure it would borrow if it 
could, Look at our own country. It is one system of debt from be- 
ginning toend. First and foremost there’s the National Debt. ‘The 
Government first gets into debt with all its servants, and in all its 
purchases; then it borrows money to pay its debts, and it borrows 
more money to pay the interest of the money that it borrowed: and 
what is your paper currency and your bank notes but one vast system 
of credit? I have not a bank note by me, but if you should ever 
chance to see one again, observe what it says,— it promises to pay! 
The Government promises to pay the Bank, and the Bank promises to 
pay the bank notes which it lends to the Government, and every body 
promises to pay every body else; and, in short, it’s all debt! The 
whole nation is always in debt. As Shakspeare would have said, if 
he had written on the subject, “All the world’s in gage, and all the 
men and women merely debtors; they have their lendings and their 
borrowings, and one man in his time has many debts.” 

I remember, said he, one day, when he was dwelling on this sub- 
ject, for he never allowed care to beset him if he could help it, and 
always looked at things on the best side, “ There was a man who 
undertook to walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours on the high 
road, not far out of town; and there was a placard on a pole at each 
end of the line where he walked backwards and forwards, on which it 
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was stated that the object of his task was to enable him to pay his 
debts. My worthy tutor, who accompanied me, took the opportunity 
to throw in a moral observation, and observed to me very impressively, 
“You see, Ned, a man runs into debt and walks out!” He further 
illustrated his idea by endeavouring to explain to me, Malthusically, 
that debts increase in a geometrical ratio, and the means of paying 
them in an arithmetical one. But that is not the point: what I 
wanted to exemplify was, the feeling of the public on the occasion ; 
for it was agreed on all hands, that for the pedestrian to have been 
enabled to_contract debts at all, he must have been a respectable 
man, and was deserving of the support of the public. The end of it 
was, that he realised a considerable sum by the speculation ; and here, 
said Ned, was a proof of the advantages of being able to get into debt.” 

This Ned Attical was a young fellow whom I took a great liking 
to, for he was a good-looking cheerful fellow, and just the rogue to 
make his way with women; but in the present instance he succeeded 
by showing neglect and not attentions, so capricious are women in their 
natures, and so apt are they to be influenced by motives the very op- 
posite to those on which some calculate. 

Any one who was acquainted with the Fleet prison about thirty 
years ago, must remember the young woman who was always pointed 
out to strangers as “'The Beauty of the Fleet.” She was a most 
extraordinary character; of course I knew her well and her whole 
history. She was the daughter of one of the turnkeys, and had been 
born in the prison, and indeed had seldom slept out of it. She lived 
with her father and mother in a sort of double room in the Fair, the 
name given toa subterranean part of the prison, where debtors were 
glad to get a room when no other was to be had, although, to speak the 
truth, these were not to be compared, in point of ventilation and com- 
fort, to the dens of the beasts at Exeter Change. I have described 
this place in another story, and a tragic affair which took place in it. 
— Well,— it was down in the Fair that her father and mother kept a 
shop: they sold almost everything that was wanted by the inmates of 
the prison ; and as he gave credit freely to respectable persons —for 
m no place perhaps is credit more freely given, or more honestly 
returned, than in this prison for debt—his shop was much frequented, 
and he made a good deal of money by his business. Besides which, 
he had several rooms in the prison which he rented of the lower class 
of prisoners, and which he furnished and relet advantageously to those 
who could afford to pay for them. His daughter served in the shop ; 
and although it might be supposed that such a dungeon was the last 
place in the world for a rose to bud and bloom in, she was always in 
good health and always had an air of freshness, which was quite 

rming for her father’s customers to see. I suppose it was that, 
having been born underground and having been brought up in the 
Same place, her constitution had become assimilated to the locality, 
and that she was enabled thereby, like a flower, to flourish and expand 

where others withered and died. 

_, She was a beautiful girl ; very fair, with large blue eyes, and flaxen 

hair; and of a most graceful figure. But what was most extraordinary 

_ Was, that in the midst of all sorts of vice and immorality, she had 
L 
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grown up in purity, uncontaminated and unharmed by the noxious 
examples around her. To be sure, she had been kept strictly, from 
childhood, under her mother’s eye, whose side she never left ; and she 
had not been personally exposed to the contagion of the evil example 
which was sadly abundant in the prison; but still it was a most re- 
markable thing, that she should be the virtuous girl that she was, in 
such a place, and in the way of so many temptations. But so it was; 
and her beauty, her steady conduct, and her modest demeanour made 
her stand out in stronger and brighter relief from the contrast of her 
merit with her disadvantageous position. 

It was in this shop that Ned got acquainted with her. As I said 
before, he made his way with her in the very contrary way to what 
others did, who took the opportunity, when they went to the shop to 
buy a candle, or a morsel of cheese, or a rasher of bacon, or a screw 
of tobacco (for all sorts of things were sold there), to say such civil 
and gallant things as were naturally prompted by the sight of a pretty 
girl in sucha hole. But Ned never spoke to her; not that he had 
any plan or design in taking that course, but as I judge, it was an 
unconscious homage on his part paid to beauty, accompanied, as it 
was, by a virtuous reputation. 

I remember his saying to me once, in one of his serious moods, 
which were not very frequent, that it made his heart bleed to see such 
a beautiful girl in such a horrible place. Now to me there was no- 
thing horrible in the place at all. On the contrary, I thought it one 
of the most pleasing sights in the prison, to see the rows of candles 
all so nicely arranged, and hanging in sorts from their different hooks, 
with here and there a flitch of bacon and a ham; and canisters of tea, 
and loaves of sugar looking so tidy in their blue paper night-caps, 
tapering to a point. And on the counter the nice fresh butter, with 
the capacious tub of salt, and the jars of tobacco— Virginia, short- 
cut, and returns, all ready to the hand; with the nice-looking eggs, 
and the cheese, and the soap, and the loaves of bread and pots of 
blacking ranged in rows, one over the other; to me the sight of all 
these things, though I grant, from the confined space, they were un- 
avoidably mingled together in a little confusion sometimes, was one 
of the most pleasing in the Fleet; and the shop, as may be supposed, 
was the place of general resort with all the inmates of the prison 
when any thing was wanted. 

Ned used to go there, of course, as well as the rest; and whether 
it was that his silence and seeming disregard, so different from that 
of the other male customers, piqued the girl, or that there was a some- 
thing in his manner and in his eyes which conveyed to her the exist- 
ence of feelings which sympathised with her own ; however that might 
be, the fact was, that Nancy’s heart got touched; and when Ned 
looked at her with that commiserating gaze with which, as he more 
than once told me, he could not help regarding her, the girl would 
blush and look pensive, and make mistakes, serving out soap instead 

and giving snuff instead of pepper, which made her mother 
scold her, and surprised the customers. The way in which her secret 
was betrayed was not less remarkable than the circumstance of its 
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The intelligence of the eyes between Ned and Nancy had continued 
some time, and Ned did not exactly know what to make of it ; for, as 
I was his confidant in all his affairs, he used to talk to me about it, 
when he chanced to go into the shop one afternoon, when Nancy’s 
mother was not there, for a sheet of letter-paper : 

“What sort of paper will you have?” asked Nancy, blushing, as 
usual, with her eyes turned away ; “ the best ?” 

“The best that you have,” said Ned, in his cheerful way; “ such 
as you would use yourself for a love letter.” 

“T don’t write love letters, sir,” said Nancy gravely. 

“Nor I, neither,” said Ned; “but if I did I know who I would 
write them to.” 

This, Ned told me, he said in a careless way, without much meaning ; 
but the girl flushed up at it, and as she found it difficult in her little 
agitation to separate the sheet that Ned asked for from the rest of the 
quarter quire, Ned helped her, and in the operation their hands met. 
This touching of hands seemed, as Ned described it, to act as an 
electric shock on the girl. She was not eighteen years of age, and 
perhaps it was the first time that she felt a sensation that was novel 
to her; for she dropped the sheets of paper, and they fell flying about 
the floor. “Idon’t know why I did it,” said Ned, “but I took the girl’s 
hand and pressed it, not by any means in a disrespectful manner, but 
rather warmly perhaps; and in a moment she shot off into the inner 
room, and I saw no more of her that day. Her mother came in a few 
minutes after, and, picking up the paper, handed me the sheet which 
I wanted; but a thought seized me at the moment—I bought another 
one. The idea of the love letter ran in my head, and partly from 
idleness, and partly from a vague curiosity to know how she would 
receive it, I wrote to her a real love letter, in which I said a great 
many things, I confess, which I did not feel; but I believe when 
lovers feel least they express themselves best, and vice versa.” 

I told my young friend, that he ought not to trifle with the affec- 
tions of a girl even in a prison, and although she was no better than a 
turnkey’s daughter, that she was very pretty, and what was better, 
modest and virtuous ; and that it would be a shameful thing to bring 
her to any harm. He said, it was only for fun that he did it: and 
that it would be an amusement to them both. 

Neither he nor I thought at the time of the depth of passion and 
disinterestness of affection which that humble girl was capable of feel- 
ing, and which she displayed in a manner which will be remembered 
as long as the remembrance of the Fleet shall exist. 

‘He contrived to convey his letter to her, unperceived by her watchful 
mother, and he was surprised at the readiness with which the girl 
received the contraband article, as well as the cleverness which she 
showed in concealing the action from her mother ; which confirmed 
Me in my opinion that all women are endowed by nature with pecu- 
liar talents for carrying on love intrigues, and that in that matter 
hey require no teaching, their knowledge coming as it were by 
Sinat 

“It is to be presumed, that this first declaration of a lover in lan- 
‘Guage the most fascinating and glowing, for Ned had great talents 
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and was a most accomplished scholar, was eagerly devoured by one 
who had never been addressed in such flattering and at the same time 
respectful terms before ; and who was eager to know what an admirer 
could say under such circumstances. It was the day after the deli- 
very of his epistle, that Ned went down to the shop under the pre- 
tence of buying some trifle, but really for the purpose of seeing how 
the girl would look after reading his letter. Never had he seen her 
look so pretty and so cheerful! She was all smiles for every one ; 
and in her new happiness she was for giving over-measure and over- 
weight to all the customers, so as to draw down the severe rebuke of 
her mother, who was astonished at the exuberance of her daughter’s 
vivacity. She did not look at Ned when he went in, but kept her 
eyes carefully away from him, though she blushed as red as scarlet, 
which made her mother open the window at the side, seeing that the 
place was too close for her. 

While her mother’s back was turned, and in a moment, she asked 
Ned what he wanted, and without waiting for a reply, placed in his 
hand a sheet of letter paper which she took from a drawer. 

* Another sheet of letter paper,” she said; as her mother turned 
round. ‘“ Why sir, what a letter writer you are !” 

“ What is that?” said her mother, looking sharply about. 

“Only a sheet of letter paper for Mr. Attical.” 

“ One penny, sir.” 

Ned perceived that there was something folded up between the 
leaves which felt like a letter; but laying it down for a moment on 
the counter, while he searched in his pockets for the penny, the 
mother, to Nancy’s infinite dismay, laid her hand on the paper, to 
remove it out of the way while she served another customer. ‘The 
look of terror which Nancy gave at that moment, was sufficient 
to convince him that within the folds of that paper was deposited her 
secret ; and when Ned promptly seized his purchase, and in answer 
to her mother’s usual question, “ whether she could serve him with 
any thing else,” replied, holding up the paper between his finger and 
thumb, that “he had got all he wanted,” Nancy laughed, and 
blushed again, understanding, as she well did, the significance and the 
appositeness of his reply. 

at was in that letter I never knew, for he never showed it to 
me. But he said that he was surprised to find that the hand- 
writing was really beautiful, and that the letter was as well expressed 
as if it had been written by the best educated lady in the land. 
After this, I observed he never talked lightly about Nancy, nor, 
indeed, so much as he had been used to do; but I was aware that he 
eontinued his correspondence with her, and I observed that every 
day he grew more serious and thoughtful. I fancied, too, that I 
could tell when he was about to pay a visit to his mistress, by the 
little adornment of his person on such occasions. . When it came to 
that, I saw that it was becoming serious ; and IJ talked with him about 
it; asking him what were his designs and intentions ; adding, that I 
would not allow the girl to be deceived by him; and declaring, that 
if I thought he would attempt to wrong the girl, I would warn her 
father and mother of it. | 
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He assured me, very earnestly, that he had no such unworthy 
intentions ; that certainly he had begun his correspondence with the 
girl without any particular motives, other than amusement; but he 
confessed, that the sentiments expressed by her in her letters, which 
were evidently the effusions of a sincere and innocent heart, had 
made a powerful impression on him, and had converted that which 
at first was no more than a trifling inclination, into a real passion ; 
and that, in short, if ever he had the means, he would certainly marry 
her, and trust to fortune for the rest. 

I remonstrated with him on this, and represented to him the differ- 
ence of their stations; that he was of a good family, though a poor 
man, and that she was the daughter of one of the turnkeys of the 

rison. 

He said he did not care for that; that he had no relation from 
whom he had any expectations, or who had any right to control him ; 
and that, as he was his own master, he would do as he pleased. 

“ But how will you get out of this prison?” said I. “It is of no 
use disguising the fact from ourselves; you are in for a heavy debt, 
and there is no chance of your being let out. I do not wish to 
depress your spirits, but it is best that you should understand 
correctly your position and your prospects. I fear,” I added, 
“that you must consider yourself as one of those destined to pass 
many years of your life in this wretched place. Under such 
circumstances, even if there were no other objections to the course 
which you are pursuing, it is a question for an honourable man like 
yourself, to consider whether it is fair to engage this girl’s affections, 
humble as she is, and, by such cruel thoughtlessness, to disappoint 
her, and perhaps to blast all her happiness for life. It is an old say- 
ing outside these walls, that ‘the course of true love never did run 
smooth ;’ it is likely to run rougher inside. And here you are,” I 
continued, ‘a prisoner for debt within the walls of the Fleet. And 
it would be no easy matter,” said I, pointing to the revolving iron 
spikes on the top of the high wall, “to get over those obstacles. We 
may say of the Fleet prison, as Virgil said of the shades below, ‘ Fa- 
eilis descensus Averni;’ it’s easy enough to get in, but to get out! 
that’s another matter. There’s only one way of doing that; and that 
is by paying the money ; and in your case you might as well think of 
paying the national debt! Here you are, and here you must stay.” 

“T don’t know that,” said he. ‘ Here I am, but here I, perhaps, 
shall not stay; and I shall not pay the money, neither.” 

“Ha!” said I, “ what does that mean?” 

“TI know I can trust you,” he replied; “ besides, I shall want you, 
perhaps, to assist me. Before another week is over, I shall be on the 4 
outside of that wall.” 

I shook my head ; for in my time I had known many attempts to 
escape, which had never succeeded. 

“Tt is not to be done,” I said. “You have no money to bribe the 
turnkeys, even if they were open to it. And what else have you to 
trust to?” 

_ He looked round cautiously, and putting his mouth to my ear, he 
whispered,— 
L 3 
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* Woman’s wit!” 

I started at this intimation, for I guessed what it pointed at; but 
some of our fellow-prisoners interrupting us, I had no opportunity of 
learning more of Ned’s schemes that night ; and before I went to bed 
I ruminated a good deal, as I smoked my pipe, on the danger of any 
such attempt. I waited for the morning, therefore, with much anxiety, 
though, I confess, not unmixed with considerable curiosity, to know 
what would be the end of it. 

















IMPERFECTION OF MAN. 


Lire is a chequer’d scene to all on earth : 

Mirth follows grief, and grief succeeds to mirth: 
F’en as the globe revolves in ceaseless roll, 

And light or darkness cheers or chills the soul — 
Man is compounded both of good and ill; 

Virtue and vice divide his fitful will : 

None are so good some blemish doth not blot — 
None are so bad some good redeemeth not. 

Prize Essay. 











THE BAR OF ENGLAND. 


(FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE J—— E—— A., ESQ.) 


Wuen the Portuguese, in the fourteenth century, inquired concerning 
the Chinese, he is reported to have received for answer, that they 
were a curious sort of short people, with square heads, flat noses, 
copper visages, and small feet; who were, moreover, characterised 
by having their seats of honour in tails, growing, not where tails are 
usually seen, but somewhere between the occipital bone and the spine ; 
of whose institutions, customs, and manners little could be learnt, on 
account of their jealous exclusion of foreigners from the interior of their 
country. I have often thought, while reflecting on the limited infor- 
mation possessed by the public on the subject of the “ Bar,” that a 
parallel reply, probably, awaits any cursory inquirer concerning that 
unprecedented body. He might be told it consisted of individuals 
wearing antique wigs, white cravats, — monkish bands, and fantastic 
black or blue gowns, who claimed the right of monopolising the repre- 
sentation of suitors in our Courts of law, or the pleading of their 
causes, this privilege being obtained by eating a number of dinners 
within a specified period, at a particular spot. And that might be all. 
It is true that the “ Bar” have not practised so rigid a system of 
exclusion as our new allies; and it may be conceded that the mode of 
attaining the captivating degree of “Barrister-at-law,” may be disco- 
vered with less difficulty than our ancestors experienced in obtaining 
information about the real nature and description of the inhabitants of 
the Celestial Empire ; still, very little knowledge prevails without the 
circle, of the actual habits and customs of the “Bar.” The few old 
writers (known only to the learned) who have discoursed upon it, have 
confined their attention to the probable origin, and the regulations of 
the “Inns of Court,” from which it springs. Savea few remarks, 
(too unconnected to be perfectly intelligible) at distant intervals, in 
newspapers and magazines, nothing in fact has ever been published 
concerning the operations of the “ Bar,” within the popular compre- 
hension, a circumstance, I am satisfied, many have lived to regret. It 
has not been thus with the other branches of the legal profession. 
Attorneys and solicitors are, and have been, frequent subjects of 
Writing and conversation. Few adults are ignorant of their doings; 
but the “Bar” seems like the Eleusinian mysteries of old, which the 
initiated were forbidden to explain to the vulgar, whose knowledge of 
em was consequently derived from vague and doubtful reports, which 
misrepresented the facts. I will venture to assert, that the public mis- 
apprehension of the real character of the “Bar,” is not a whit the less 
an that of the Greeks in respect of the orgies of Eleusis. The distor- 
of a stick in a tub of water would not be a distant illustration of 
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the deception under which the commonalty labour as to the gens togata 
of our judicial system. Heartily do I wish, for the comfort and hap- 
piness of many, that the deception was as innocent. 

May every parent, who designs a son for the “ Bar,” in fond anti- 
cipation of hereafter rejoicing over his elevation to the judgment 
seat ; may every one who aspires to the dignity conferred by a 
gown and wig, in hopeful prospect of being one day clothed in 
ermine; may all who, dazzled by the brilliance of the temple of legal 
fame, as it shines afar, would rush eagerly forward to climb the steep 
that leads to it ; may all of these have an opportuuity of pondering 
over these pages ere embarking on the trebly hazardous speculation, 
for they may be assured that in no other will they sooner discover that 


“ The ample proposition that hope makes, 
In all designs begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promised largeness.” 


I must now pause from my subject for a moment to say a few 
words regarding myself, that my reader may be in no uncertainty as 
to the accuracy of my details. I am a barrister, and none but a 
barrister could acquire a knowledge of them. But, as a member of 
the body that Iam about to describe, I may‘naturally be supposed to 
be prejudiced in favour of it, and thus to write with a biassed mind. 
Yet such will not be the fact. Within two or three years after my 
“call,” now nearly thirty years ago, fortune enabling me to indulge a 
disposition like that of Dumont, the friend of Bentham, to be an ob- 
server rather than an actor, I ceased early to perplex myself with 
** practice,” and have since crossed the meridian of life, untroubled, 
throughout my journey, by the torturing ambition which is a cha- 
racteristic of the profession. I have seen many juniors rise to various 
ranks above me without envy, malice, hatred, or uncharitableness of 
any kind, for I aspired not to honours. No cruel anxieties have 
molested me, though I have mingled with the less reflective actors on 
the world’s stage, as well for amusement as instruction in all the ways 
of man. A philosophical indifference to the vanities of the world, 
added to a sufficient estate, enables me to form impartial opinions, to 
which no one is equal whose judgment is liable to be swayed by hopes 
or disappointments. If, then, there be any truth in the remark of 
Enobarbus, in “ Anthony and Cleopatra,” that 

« —________. men’s judgments are 


A parcel of their fortunes; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them,” 


the reader need not fear, lest my pen trace not the characters of 
truth, while I discourse on the “ Bar of England.” | 

It is no part of my design to enter on any antiquarian disquisitions. 
I desire to be practically useful, according to the modes and manners 
of the present age. Nevertheless, as consideration tells me that some 
of my future observations may not be readily understood without a 
previous reference to the lights of other days, I shall so far allude to 
them as I a deem necessary to preserve the unprofessional reader 
from the confusion and uncertainty which might otherwise mar the 
pleasure of perusal. 
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The power of creating “barristers,” or “counsel,” as they are 
called, is vested solely in the governors of four anomalous, unincor- 
porated societies, known as “Inns of Court.” When or how they 
acquired an authority which, in effect, exercises an important influ- 
ence over a people at large, which was no party to the conferring of it, 
is now more a matter of surmise than proof, though the materials for 
forming our opinion are such as to justify a belief of its general accu- 
racy. In the early ages of England, there is little reason to doubt, 
that the ministers of religion, as they had monopolised all general 
learning, possessed exclusively the knowledge of the laws, which were 
then unwritten, and preserved only in the memory ; in fact, schools of 
law were maintained in all ecclesiastical seminaries, the judges of the 
land being selected from the dignitaries of the church. While, there- 
fore, the study of the law was thus limited, and the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas were ambulatory, that is, were held where- 
ever the sovereign happened to reside ; and while, in addition, the 
clergy, 2. e. the lawyers, were necessarily spread over the kingdom by 
the nature of their vocation, no cause existed for the establishment 
of separate and independent legal institutions. The Norman Con- 
quest, however, was the means of bringing over to this country 
“ shoals” — to use Blackstone’s expression —of foreign clergymen, 
who, being total strangers to the unwritten customs and maxims which 
compose our common law, were anxious to introduce others with 
which they were familiar; and, more especially, those of the civil 
law, which had been readily adopted by them on the discovery of a copy 
of Justinian’s “ Pandects,” about 1130. The stubborn resistance of 
the people to the subversion of rules of justice to which they were 
attached in favour of others which were repugnant to them, first led, 
in all probability, to the study of the law by laymen; because, as the 
foreigners were successful in forcing the adoption of the civil law in 
the universities and ecclesiastical courts, where their influence was 
paramount, to the complete exclusion of that of the constitution, the 
preservation of the latter came to depend upon the people themselves. 
Thus we find the barons expressing their determination, from time to 
time, that the laws to which they were accustomed should not be 
changed. The consequence of this division between the .clergy and 
the laity was, that the former soon ceased to be the legal advisers of 
the latter. 

_ Who succeeded the clergy as professors of the law does not very 
clearly appear from concurrent testimony, but,reasoning @ posteriori, 
we may safely conclude that younger members of the upper classes of 
society were the first to step into the vacated places. This their 
position readily enabled them to do, while the honour, and, no doubt, 
the profits, attendant on legal lore, encouraged them to persevere in 
acquiring it. The deep ignorance in which the commonalty was 
sunk was also in their favour. Two circumstances, however, seem to 
have threatened their eventual success in retaining their new posts ; 
‘the one, their want of union, and the second, the superior learning of 
their clerical opponents. As the Courts still followed the sovereign, it 
is likely that the new lawyers had no “ fixity of tenure,” to borrow a 
Phrase of the craft, but, on the contrary, were unconnectedly dispersed 
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over the kingdom ; while the divines, having entrenched themselves 
in the Universities, were enabled to act with corporate force, in pur- 
suit of their design to compel the adoption of the civil law by the 
people of England, and, by this means, to recover the domination 
which they had lost, or rather had failed to obtain, by the rashness of 
their early opposition to deep-rooted prejudices. Their efforts, how- 
ever, were fated to be finally unsuccessful. The declarations con- 
tained in the Charters of John and his successor Henry the Third, 
that the Courts of “ Common Pleas should no longer follow the 
King’s person, but be held in some certain and fixed place,” West- 
minster being named, soon led to the institution of “Inns of Court,” 
in London, where the hitherto scattered professors of the municipal 
law assembled together, and, by a timely union, ultimately preserved 
it. About the same time ecclesiastics were positively forbidden by 
their superiors to appear as advocates in Courts of law, in the vain 
hopes of degrading the latter by their absence. 

These “ Inns*,” however, were not immediately established in the 
localities which now bear their names, as a reference to dates will 
prove ; the charter of Henry III. being made in 1224, while Lincoln’s 
Inn was not fixed as such until 1310, the Templesf until 1340, and 
Gray’s Inn, the last of all, until 1357. Nor were they immediately 
entrusted with the privilege of appointing their members to plead as 
advocates before the Courts. They were in the first instance only 
schools of law, whose professors from time to time purchased places 
suitable to the teaching and study of it, the pursuit of this object oc- 
casioning the formation of various subsidiary Inns, of which no more 
than eight remain, viz., Clifford’s Inn, Staple’s Inn, Lyon’s Inn, Ber- 
nard’s Inn, Clement's Inn, New Inn, Thavie’s Inn, and Furnival’s 
Inn ; the first named being founded in 1345, and the last in 1563. 

In these “ Lesser Inns,” as they were termed by Fortescue, a con- 
siderable period of residence and study seems to have been once re- 
quired as a condition preliminary to admission into one of the prin- 
cipal Inns, the former being thus made a kind of preparatory school 
to the latter. The course of education in each class was calculated 
to form, not merely efficient scholars and lawyers, but also accom- 
plished gentlemen. 

The students resided within the boundaries, and dined at a common 
table, in imitation of the schools and colleges monopolised by the 
clergy, a circumstance which, no doubt, induced Fortescue and Coke, 
(though incorrectly in point of fact) to speak of the “Inns” as form- 
ing a “university. ‘ 


* The word “inn” is synon with the French “ hétel.” 

t+ An “outer” Temple is spoken of in the old books, but this has long since 
merged into the “Inner” and “ Middle.” 

$+ Dugdale says (fee. dee 146.) that the “inns of court were so called, 
because the students i there, not only the laws, but all such other exercises as 
might make them more serviceable to the King’s Court, such as dancing, singing, 
playing on musical instruments, and learning divinity on festival days.” With 


great respect to his memory, I suspect the learned antiquary’s fancy made him 
overlook probable cause. 7 


the more natural and 
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The simple mention of these facts will readily incline us to believe, 
that the expences of the “curriculum” (which Dugdale states eight 
years were required to complete) could not be very limited, even if 
Sir John Fortescue had been less precise in his information on this 
point. They never amounted, he states, to less than 28/. per annum * ; 
“and if the student have a servant, considerably more; and there- 
fore the expences are so great that the students are all sons to people 
of quality.” Thus, he adds, “ Merchants seldom care to lessen their 
stock by going to such yearly expences, so that there is scarcely to 
be found an eminent lawyer, who is not a gentleman by birth and 
fortune. Consequently, they have a greater regard for their charac- 
ter and honour than those who are born and bred another way.” 

Still, notwithstanding this consumption of time and money, so com- 
placently described by the old judge, the principal Inns, for nearly 
fifty years at least after their institution, could only declare their 
members gualified to plead in court by the title of “ utter,” or “ outer 
barristers.” It then seems to have rested with the sovereign, or, as 
representing him, the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, to nomi 
nate the pleaders or advocates from the body of the “ outer barris- 
ters” by the title of “serjeants,” who only were competent to address 
the Court altertus nomine. Hence the reason outer barristers are 
called in the old law books “ apprentici ad legem tf ;” and hence we 
may infer, in the absence of positive evidence, that advocates were 
appointed at the will of the Crown solely, while the Courts were am- 
bulatory, their subsequent selection from the Inns of Court being a 
royal favour granted to those places, in all probability, in considera- 
tion of their superiority of education, their adherence to the common 
law, and their consequent tendency to balancethe influence of the 
clergy, who had effectually excluded it from Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is not until 1292, as far as I can ascertain by a comparison of 
dates, that outer barristers were first admitted to plead in the king’s 
Courts, in consequence, as I humbly venture to presume, of the grow- 
ing necessity, not only of counsel in the King’s Bench and Exchequer, 
but also of assistants to the serjeants in the Common Pleas. At all 
events, about that time we find Edward I. ordering John de Melling- 
ham to provide “ others to transact business in the Courts ;” and in 
the reign of Edward III., about 1345, we find barristers mentioned, 
as we now view them, in the demise, by Lady Clifford, of Clifford’s 
Inn to the Inner Temple. 

A longer period, however, elapsed before the Inns of Court acquired 

ir present comparatively independent jurisdiction, if we may judge 
from various orders yet extant of the ministers of the sovereign to 
regulate their proceedings. Such for instance as the order of the 
Privy Council, signed by Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper to Queen 


* About 250/. present money, according to Hume and Adam Smith. 

T Two reasons are given for the designation “ outer barrister.” The one, that 
the “apprentices”’ sat below the bar in their respective halls, while the benchers, 
and those entitled to plead, sat within it at the upper part of them: the other, that 
the first class pleaded without the bar in the courts, while the serjeants and other 
counsel, having precedence, addressed the courts within it. It is not improbable 
that the first regulation was the precursor of the second. 
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Elizabeth, which directed that “none should be called to the outer 
bar but by the ordinary council of the House, (i.e. Inn) in term 
time.” The names of James I. and Charles I. also are appended to 
other rules promulgated by the Benchers. Oliver Cromwell seems to 
have treated the Inns of Court with indifference, for in the time of the 
Commonwealth they were unmolested, and from that period, the au- 
thority as at present exercised by them has continued without inter- 
ference on the part of royalty. It is suggested that the active con- 
trol previously maintained over them by the judges was then tacitly 
relinquished, their power to “call to the Bar” being considered as a 
delegated trust, subject merely to those judges as “ visitors.” 

Thus have I rudely sketched the probable establishment of “ Inns 
of Court,” the original institution of which, as Lord Mansfield once 
observed, “no where precisely appears.” If any one of my readers 
desire to pry more deeply into the mystery, he will find confusion 
enough to justify very opposite opinions in the authorities to which 
I have resorted to form mine. These are, principally, Fortescue “de 
Laudibus Legum Anglie;” Dugdale’s “ Origines Judiciales ;” Her- 
bert’s “ History of the Inns of Court ;” and Blackstone’s “ Commen- 
taries,” vols. i. and iii. He will then find also cause to wonder, 
with me, whence it happens that these Inns have continued so long 
mere “ voluntary societies,” as they are declared to be in cases to 
which I shall have future occasion to refer. Considering that 
Henry III. so highly favoured them, as to prohibit the teaching of 
law in any other schools within the city of London; that they were 
the means of preserving the “Common Law ;” that the members 
were all, as Fortescue says, “ sons to people of quality ;” that to them 
was ultimately allotted a privilege equal to, if not exceeding, those 
granted to any other body of individuals, a privilege which then 
tended, as it now does, to carry exclusion to the very foot of the 
throne,— surprise is unavoidable, that the royal favour should not 
have been shown, at one time or other, in charters of incorporation. 
I can scarcely believe that Henry III. and his successors would have 
dealt less generously with them than with other companies which 
might be enumerated; and, in fact, room is not wanting to suppose 
that Inns of Court were treated as corporate bodies in the earlier ages 
of their existence. Of this, at all events, I have little doubt, — that if, 
in former days, circumstances had rendered them desirous of claiming 
to be incorporated, instead of the contrary, the law (that is, in this 
case, the lawyers) would immediately have presumed in favour of the 
claim ; and I question much whether they will not hereafter discover 
that their election to be considered as “ voluntary associations,” has 
placed them in a false position as regards the public at large, in re- 
spect of their exclusive privilege of creating barristers. I do not, 
however, thus allude to this privilege, with any view to its abrogation, 
because, speaking with the candour which will be seen throughout 
this article, I know not where it could be better lodged. In fact, I 
believe the li which, on the whole, has marked the exercise of 
it, is one reason why “Inns of Court” have remained untroubled, 
amidst the changes which other monopolies have experienced. But 
if, in these days of reform, inquiry should chance to be actively di- 
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rected to them, I fear the plea of “voluntary association” will feebly 
defend the anomaly of self-elected bodies, having a power of exclu- 
sion from the representation of suitors in our principal courts of judi- 
cature, and from many offices of the state, inferior and superior, 
without subjection to the legal tribunals to which all incorporations 
are responsible. 

Such are the societies, of one of which every individual must 
become a member or “student,” before he can attain the degree of 
“utter barrister,” the lowest class of counsel at the “ English bar.” 
To follow the natural order of things, therefore, I shall now ascertain 
the conditions to be complied with, before he can take this prelimi- 
nary step. 

As a consequence of the circumstances to which I have adverted, 
every student for the Bar is supposed to possess an independent 
fortune. Indeed, a rule made in 1600, sanctioned by Elizabeth, and 
her successor James, provides that none shall be admitted of Inns of 
Court “who are not of good parentage, and not of ill behaviour ;” and 
there is another about the same period, purporting to be made by the 
“judges and benchers,” that “none but gentlemen be admitted.” 
Hence the rank of “esquire” is always affixed to his name. No 
doubt, in many instances, this supposition may be classed with other 
pleasant deceptions with which the law and its establishments abound, 
for otherwise, I suspect the specimens of the genus would be more 
scarce than we see them in our days. Nevertheless, fiction though it 
be, something must be done, as in other cases of legal shadows, to 
give it the appearance of a substance. It follows, therefore, that no 
one who is palpably and manifestly dependent on his own labour 
for a livelihood, will be admitted into the brotherhood of the Inns of 
Court. Thus a person openly engaged in trade or commerce, in 
whatsoever department, is certain of refusal. If, however, he cease 
to be engaged in the objectionable occupation for at least two years, 
assuming meantime the appearance of independence (before the eyes 
of the Inn), though he may have it not in fact, he may be admitted. 
Tam acquainted with two counsel, each eminent in a different branch of 
the profession, who were both shoemakers, the elder one having made 
shoes for my father. I know a barrister also, who was. formerly 
a dancing master at Bath; and his son, who subsequently taught the 
saltatory art, is now keeping his terms. These-are living illustrations 
of my remark, to which I could add others, without recurring to 
former times, did I think them required. 

Though the term “good parentage” used in the rule of Elizabeth 
and James, no doubt implied that the parents of an applicant for 
admission should be above the operative order, this interpretation is 
no longer rigidly adhered to. As long as the son can make a show 
of gentility, little attention is paid to the occupation of his father. 
A barrister, whose rapid success is now astonishing his fellows, owes 
his birth to a butcher, a calling pursued by most of his relations, and 
the juvenile dancing master is another case in point. The rule as to 
“good parentage,” therefore, is now clearly applied, as it ought to 
3 to the respectability of the parties in their respective spheres of 
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A person exercising a profession — except that of divinity — though 
strictly under the same ban, is not held to such rigid compliance with 
the rule as a tradesman, because he can write “ gentleman” after his 
name without necessarily proclaiming his actual occupation, which 
may be hidden under this generic term. He may be admitted a mem- 
ber of an Inn of Court, and even “keep his terms,” though he will 
not be allowed to perform certain rites required of a candidate for the 
“Bar,” until he shall have ceased to practise in such other profession 
for two years at least. Thus a physician*, surgeon, or attorney, may 
enter, but the privilege will be confined to the entry until the other 
condition be complied with. I now speak of what may be done, but 
I understand an inclination prevails, at the present day, to subject 
medical men, of all grades, to the rule that a cessation of business shall 
precede even admission. Attorneys and solicitors are admissible as 
“students” without such a condition. 

Persons in “ deacon’s orders” were early excluded. The rule runs 
that they shall not be admitted to the “Bar,” but, in fact, they will 
not be admitted at all, except for the purposes of the Inns. The 
origin of this exclusion, which of course applies to the clergy of every 
rank, has been already shown. 


* Sir James Mackintosh was a physician, having taken his doctor’s degree in 
Edinburgh, before coming to London, and “entering” at Lincoln’s Inn. When 
questioned about his “practice,” he replied, that he never, in point of fact, had more 
than one “ patient,” and that was the son of a tradesman in Inverness. This was 
the statement of that eminent individual to a near relation of mine. 

The celebrated John Horne Tooke was entered of the Inner Temple in 1756, 
and kept his terms as a master of arts, with a view to the bar. Subsequently, 
yielding to the solicitations of his family, who had destined him originally for the 
church, he consented to be ordained, and was admitted to full orders in 1760, 
when he obtained the living of New Brentford. About fifteen years afterwards he 
resigned his clerical gown, intending to assume that of the advocate, and devoted a 
considerable period, accordingly, to legal study. But, on applying to be called, in 
1779, he was rejected on the ground “that it was doubtful whether he was not still 
aclergyman.” On this occasion the question whether a priest could be “secu- 
larised” was argued by the benchers with considerable fervour, and only decided in 
the negative, i.e. against Mr. Tooke, by the casting vote of Mr. Bearcroft, the 
Queen’s counsel. One of the majority afterwards confessed himself ashamed of the 
part he bore in the transaction. It has been suggested that the real obstacles to his 
call were the fears entertained by the senior counsel of a powerful rival, and the 
ill feeling of Lord Mansfield, excited by the conduct of Mr. Tooke towards him, 
especially on his trials. I have more doubts of the latter than the former sugyes- 
tion. In 1802 he was prevented from sitting as a senator, on the ground of ordi- 
nation.”——Vide Stephens’s Life of H. Tooke, vol. i. p, 30, 
































RAMBLES THROUGH BOHEMIAN VILLAGES. 


BY A WANDERER. 


“ Praised be Jesus Christ!” Such is the universal greeting that 
encounters the stranger, when he has once passed the first imperial 
eagle. ‘Time was when the Catholic benediction came from no Bohe- 
mian lip with the gladness of free-will and the heartiness of impulse. 
It was the time of persecution and bloodshed. It is the heart steeped 
in faith that now gives utterance to the holy salutation, and keen and 
angry is the fire that darts from the black Bohemian eye, if in answer 
to the greeting you neglect or forget to reply “ To all eternity.” 

The first creature who thus greeted me was a lad, a genuine Scla- 
yonian, with a countenance that is never to be mistaken. He was 
robust and thickset, very dirty and in tatters. He sat upon the half 
decayed pedestal of a crucifix bent by the fury of a storm. ‘The cop- 
per figure of our Saviour, close to which a representation of the 
Virgin Mary in the same material knelt to receive the sacred blood in 
a vessel which she held, looked as if the burden of a world still rested 
upon him. And no wonder ! The storm that riots amongst those hills 
makes the dead and the living, the animate and inanimate, feel the 
burthen of life there more than elsewhere. 

“ How far is to Weigsdorf ?” I asked the youth. 

“An hour with good legs,” he answered, throwing his coarse linen 
pack over his shoulder, and starting down the hill, half jumping half 
walking, as if he would show me the rate at which I ought to proceed. 
I was still standing upon Saxon ground, and at the distance of a rifle 
shot to the right lay the boundary. There stood the guard-house, and 
before it two officers of the frontier, their muskets thrown over their 
dark cloaks, were stalking backwards and forwards like shadows in 
the morning mist. 

In Germany men speak of “ Bohemian villages,” and associate with 
the term a notion of something utterly unknown to the rest of mankind. 
“That's Bohemian villages to me” is not only the expression of the 
peasant when he would announce to you his ignorance of any fact, 
but the saying has passed over to different races of men, and the mode 
of speech, like every usage and custom, has its foundation in truth. 
It was late in the autumn, and whilst the leaf still rested on the tree, 
when I left my home to explore and examine the “ Bohemian vil- 
road I started with no fixed plan, but left my road to the selection 

chance and fortune, taking care, when I came to them, to resign 
en to the wildest and least frequented paths. I had a companion. 

was a first-rate mineralogist, and an unequalled climber of hills. 
It was his task to conduct me over the frontier at the most interest- 


7 — t. 
_Weigsdorf was our first mark and resting place. It may pass for 
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the first Bohemian village, even in the sense of the proverb. One of 
the largest villages in Saxony, it is deposited as it were in several 
valleys, stretching along deep dales and hollows, and rising upon 
heights and hillocks. The inhabitants, half of whom are Protestants 
and half Catholics, have but one church, and one clergyman, — he 
being a Protestant. ‘The church stands upon Saxon soil, the par- 
sonage upon Bohemian, and hence it is that the village is called 
now Saxon, now Bohemian. One would suppose that toleration and 
unanimity, if anywhere, would exist among a people in the condition 
of the inhabitants of Weigsdorf, — that the intimate intercourse of 
Protestant and Catholic would remove the asperities which destroy 
Christian harmony between them elsewhere. But this is very far 
from being the case. In such villages — there are many along the 
frontier line — the Catholic is bigoted, gloomy, mistrustful, even when 
living on Saxon territory, and the Protestant is not more careful to 
hide the sharp and rugged corners of his faith. The latter looks 
upon himself as an enlightened being, and turns his back upon his 
neighbour for a fool. The former sees in the Protestant a heretic, 
one whose soul is eternally to perish, and respects him accordingly. 
The relations between these people may be summed up in a word. 
They are essentially wncharitable ; the slightest provocation gives 
rise to hatred, and converts the men who have prayed at the same 
altar into the deadliest foes. And the pastor of this community? 
Clever, clearsighted, decided in conduct, charitable, and benevolent 
should be the man whose duty it is to keep so much fire in subjection, 
to restrain so much irritability, and to mitigate so much hatred. The 
community have never borne a good reputation, and the pastor of 
the motley flock has at no time been able to work much good amongst 
them. There is no doubt that the character of this people is inti- 
mately bound upswith the fate to which they have been doomed since 
the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. It was after the battle 
of Weissen Berge that Ferdinand II. sent his apostles of conversion 
with an escort of dragoons into the heart of Bohemia, that he might 
force into the true faith the miserable wretches who preferred apos- 
tacy to-death, and the dread emissaries found their way into this 
neighbourhood. Within the circuit of a few leagues, eighteen Pro- 
testant ministers— there were but one-and-twenty in the district — 
with their wives and children, were driven from church and home, 
their congregations forced, at the point of the bayonet, into Roman 
Catholicism, or, when offering resistance, doomed to punishment such 
as the Lord’s anointed know how to inflict in the name of God and 
Christianity. From this period until the present time, the frontier 
has continued faithful to the adopted faith; and where formerly the 
red jacobin cap of li waved as an emblem of civil and religious 
liberty, the sleek Franciscan now walks humbly and _ barefooted, 
counting his beads, collecting alms, and blessing the charitable pas- 
sengers. Since the days of Wallenstein, in these enchanting districts 
there have been few events, and no advancement. Freedom of thought 
has slumbered beneath the usurping creed. If you behold it here and 
there, it is like the mummy of the pyramid, quiet, petrified, dried up, 
and withered in its adorned sarcophagus. 
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The weather was cheerless. The sky was overcast and threatening, 
and the ridges of the high mountains were concealed with mists. 
My friend, who is always disposed for conversation, and therefore the 
pest of travelling companions, stopped a party of children whom we 
met in our way, and learnt from them that they were on the road to 
the pastor’s dwelling. They were preparing for confirmation. Pastor 
B. was already known to my friend. We accepted the children for 
our guides, and were not long in reaching the minister’s abode. We 
were received with kindness, and a few hours passed rapidly and 
agreeably by. ‘The pastor is an acute and intellectual man. His de- 
termination and firmness of purpose are unquestionably of immense 
use in dealing with Bohemian villagers, but as I listened to him I 
could not but regret that he had not found a home more in harmony 
with his faculties. So refined a spirit, such quickness of perception, 
should be placed in the centre of a busy world, not altogether with- 
drawn from it. The minister lives in a state of seclusion amounting 
to exile, and in his arduous retirement, the capabilities which lie con- 
cealed within the man, and which shine forth only when rare occasions 
elicit them, are utterly unknown and lost. The minister is evidently 
conscious of his false position. A sorrow sleeps in the depth of his 
bright grey eye, not less evident to the observer of mankind than the 
smile which enlivened his lips, as he pressed our hands at leave- 
taking, and wished us joy and happiness on our way. As we quitted 
him, the tolling of a bell summoned him to a funeral. 

In the immediate vicinity of Weigsdorf, there is an historical 
curiosity as little known as the Saxon-Bohemian village itself. I had 
frequently heard of the “ Sacrificial Stones,” and had resolved to 
visit them if chance should ever bring me near them. In this land 
of superstition, it is not strange that 1 should have heard the stones 
mentioned by. some with ominous shakes of the head, and shrugs of 
the shoulders ; others spoke of them with admiration and enthusiasm. 
The moment I beheld them, I came to the conclusion that the Druids 
had formerly housed here. The sacrificial stones at Weigsdorf 
remind an Englishman at once of his own Stonehenge ; although the 
former are very inconsiderable when compared to our gigantic struc- 
ture. Time, ignorance, and indifference, may have all combined here 
in the work of destruction. Ruins now are the only remains, but they 
are ruins which lead one to attribute to them, at a remote period, a 
sacred destination. Upon a_height rising from cultivated plains, 
conically pointed and enormous masses of granite, piled one upon 
another — and hence, beyond all doubt, the work of men’s hands — 
tower upwards to the sky. One group alone remains; the other 
groups have been disturbed by the material spirit of the age, which 
has fashioned them into door sills, window jambs, and water troughs. 
In former times, three different groups composed the Offersteine, or 
Sacrificial stones. Two were situated about half a league’s distance 
from each other upon hill summits, whilst the hind group lay ina 


deep valley near the bank of the Wittiche, that foams its way forth 
| from the mountain caldron. The position of the three groups was 





such, that together they formed an isosceles triangle. The common 


people, who are so apt to unite the legendary with the inexplicable, 
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contrive, in their own peculiar manner, to drag the Jews into the 
fabulous history of these blocks, and convert the trough-like hollows 
still seen in them into prosaic dishes, out of which the poor Jews are 
said to have eaten human flesh. 

In the rock adjacent to the Wittiche —a rock fast crumbling to 
pieces—there is still found a deep cavern, now the resort of badgers. 
The people hereabouts do not suppose that this rock is in any way 
connected with the sacrificial stones, but attach to it and its cavern a 
peculiar history. Old chronicles have given the rock the name of 
Veenstone, a word easily corrupted into Venus stone. According to 
a tradition which lays no claim to authenticity, a hermit resided in the 
cavern, and regularly preached from the rock to multitudes assembled 
on the other side of the stream. 

We visited both places, and their charming sites well repaid us for 
our trouble. We listened with due solemnity to the many tales of 
the country people, who relate their traditions eagerly enough to the 
ear of faith, but whose desire of imparting information and loquacity 
become immediately and for ever extinguished upon the first appear- 
ance of the slightest expression of doubt. A steep pine-covered 
height opened to us a magnificent view into the wild valley of the 
river Wittiche, which, rushing here over broken rocks, breaks from the 
mountain into a broad stream. ‘The sky, which had slightly cleared, 
threw golden streaks of light into the green and shady depths below. 

We were indeed in Bohemia. The country, the atmosphere, the 
people, all were Bohemian. Yes, the atmosphere; for even this 
cannot gainsay its Bohemian home. Is it any wonder, where moun- 
tains crowd together as in the circumvallations of the Bohemian soil, 
that the winds should breathe otherwise than in the lands of softly 
swelling hills? The air of Bohemia is the last and only remains of 
its ancient freedom; and as long as the joyous breeze blows down 
from the mountain, we will still hope for the resurrection of its once 
prized liberty. The heart is still sound, and in a contest for the 
right, it need not fear to be overpowered. 


At a time when all the world is in search of the romantic, the 
beautiful, and the picturesque, and when people traverse the greater part 
of Germany in the very footsteps of those who have preceded then, 
how is it that the very land is neglected where the sources of the 
romantic are the richest, the purest, and the most abundant? With 
the exception perhaps of Spain, there is no country in Europe so pic- 
turesque as Bohemia. As regards the colours of the atmosphere, 
Bohemia may be looked upon as the Italy of Germany ; and the admirer 
of landscape painting, or the student of the romance of the middle 
ages, has but to pass the broad belt of wild and lofty mountains, to be 
ravished by scenery from which he shall not easily tear himself away. 
The beauty of the Bohemian villages, which lie concealed in the 
choicest and most secret spots, shall with difficulty be surpassed in the 
world. It is strange, that the passion for travelling, never more 
ree — L the ee day, oa have satisfied itself with the 
very little that it has explored of Bohemia. Prague, although the 
most costly jewel in the rich and royal diadem of this land, is very far 
from constituting the whole of Bohemia. He who knows only Prague, 
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knows nothing of the restof the country. He forms but a poor 
opinion of the land, and a meaner one still of its people,—a race as 
inflexible and rough as it is childishly naive. And how much does he 
lose of the purely romantic. A journey through Bohemia is a pas- 
sage through a measureless and primeval church-yard, or through a 
pantheon, erected by History herself, in which, instead of artistic 
monuments of marble and alabaster, the rent battlements of a thou- 
sand strongholds shine forth in the gilding of the evening sun. 
Charming, however, as is the landscape, delightful to the eye the 
riches of nature and the industry of the people, one cannot but be 
impressed with deep melancholy as one beholds here, as it were, 
reposing upon mountain and rock, the broken pride and glory of 
generations passed away. 

The very castles that have sternly resisted the storm of human 
events are half decayed, monuments of races famed in history, but 
whose sun has set for ever. 

Who has not heard of Friedland, one of the largest and richest of the 
lordly castles of Bohemia? How its white walls and lofty tower 
mount high above the Wittiche, proudly and threateningly over- 
looking the small, industrious, and antiquated town which, like some 
shy but faithful hound, fawns and cringes at his master’s feet. The 
lofty stronghold is at present uninhabited, and its owner will probably 
be the last of his name. It was whispered to me, that Count Clam 
Gallas intentionally suffers the ancient fortress of Wallenstein to fall 
into decay, that he may spare his heirs some cause for laughter. 

But it is of Bohemian villages that I would speak, and not of 
Bohemian fortresses. Let us leave the castles of the mighty and the 
rich, quietly resting on their rocks, and return to the modest hut of 
the valley, into the midst of a singing, prayerful, pilgrimising people. 
The rest of Germany is pleased to connect the idea of dirt with Bo- 
hemia, and the Saxons and Silesians especially regard uncleanliness 
as the characteristic of Bohemian villages. If there be any truth in 
the last remark, it must apply solely to their interior, for on the out- 
side, at least, nothing can be smarter than their appearance. The 
roofs shine from afar like silver; the white stripes of chalk between 
the black painted planks of the walls are cheerful to the eye; there is 
By Sore in profusion, and the people are not niggardly in the dis- 
play of it. 

passing from Friedland to the Silesian mountains, you have 
need of nothing so much as patience. Lovely is the prospect towards 
the ridge of the Vogel mountains, far as your eye can look into the 
green and wavy land, yet the road itself, passing over an elevated 
and almost level plain, skirting forest, through desert moors and 
naked fields, wearies by its endless and unpleasing monotony. The 

Ohemians have no notion of time or distance, and no information 
can be more terrible to the fatigued traveller than the announcement 

| @ Bohemian lip that he has still a couple of miles between him 
and the point he aims at. The Bohemians are born fast walkers. 
Man and boy, woman and girl, old people and children, all walk, I 
ean run, without resting, stopping, taking refreshment, up hill, 

dale, now jumping, now trotting, and never walking as men 
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are accustomed to understand the term elsewhere. Many a poor 
stranger has been reduced to a state of distraction by this utter 
disregard of the ordinary notions of distance. Although prepared for 
much annoyance in this respect, I confess that nothing gave me 
more distress than these never-ending, still beginning Bohemian 
miles. 

It grew dark before we had made half the distance. The lofty 
ridge of the Iser mountains poured from its stormy height cold 
showers of rain, and we envied and cursed a hundred times these 
swiftfooted Sclavonians. Noone metus as we toiled on in the rainy 
twilight. Now and then a glimmer of light would fall upon the 
landscape from the houses and farms scattered over the forest mea- 
dows, and at length we stumbled upon what seemed to be a ghost in 
the low underwood. It was a Prussian boundary post, and close to it 
was an Austrian frontier officer on the watch for booty. The tired 
vulture suffered us to pass unmolested. The forest became clearer, 
and the dim light of Meffersdorf in the fruitful plain beyond it, shone 
to us through the falling rain. We descended into the Wiesen valley, 
over broken masses of stone, and dismal enough it looked in the 
murky night. 

In my observations upon the Teutonic character, Ihave remarked 
as a peculiar weakness of the Germans, that they hold fast by eus- 
toms and manners which have been once transmitted them, although 
in doing so none speak with more virtuous indignation against the 
practice than themselves. In travelling, this weakness is very mani- 
fest. These people rival our own countrymen in their determined 
adherence to the high and dusty roads, and in their sovereign con- 
tempt of all objects to the right and to the left, the instant that im- 
passable mountains place themselves in opposition to their phlegm. 
The German follows in the footsteps of the Englishman on all known 
and celebrated tours. Woe be to the German, having the slightest 
claim to the rank of a man of education, who has not visited the Swit- 
zerland of Saxony, the Harz and theGiant Mountains. Saxon Switzer- 
land boasts a European fame ; and wherefore? I know not, unless it 
be the fashion to extol its beauties; or unless its reputation rests 
upon the proximity of Dresden, the miserable inns upon the mountain 
summits, and the frightfully expensive and bad imitations of cham- 
pagne to be obtained in them. Scenery not less romantic, and far 
grander, is neglected as if in another world. Mountains rising high 
above the ridges and summits of the Giant chain are not mentioned. 
It is not to be wondered at, under these circumstances, that such a 
district as the Iser Mountains. has remained, even up to the present 
day, a terra incognita. .It isa fault of my nature to leave undone 
that which the many do, and to set about that which they neglect. In 
travelling, too, I follow the bent of my humour, Thus, when I find 
the highly educated pilgrimising to imperial and regal cities, and ut- 
tering their choice and well-turned phrases on ancient art and modern 
for the especial delight of the artist, no less than for the astonishment 
of the ignorant, I turn away instinctively from their paths, and, 
smiling at their factitious enthusiasm, seek to acquaint myself with the 
manners of men, and the secrets of nature. 
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It was the old demon of opposition, no doubt, that carried me, 
almost against my will, across the comb of the Iser, into a world of 
scenery that for centuries has preserved its beauty in undisturbed vir- 
ginity. My companion, however, had his hand in the business as well 
as the demon. It was early in the morning when he discovered the 
lofty ridge free from the thinnest mists, and the horizon shining in 
surpassing splendour. His desire for locomotion immediately rivalled 
that of the Bohemians. The spirits of geology and mineralogy in- 
spired him, and the gnomes of the mountains, who boose in streams 
and chasms, allured him to their mysterious homes. ‘ We must scale 
the Iser,” he cried to me from the open window, from which the steep 
rampart of the mountain was to be seen, bathed in purple tints, and 
rising to the height of between three and four thousand feet; ‘‘ the 
glorious Iser, birth-place of the river that bears the name, that winds 
her silver way like a fairy serpent through the heart of Bohemia.” 
The prospect was alluring, the weather had become brighted and 
gayer, and the sparkling eyes of my companion acted like a double 
magnet upon me. We did not take long to consider; as the sun rose 
we entered the first forest path that we came to, and it conducted us 
towards Flinsberg, the most solitary and peaceful watering-place that 
perhaps this world affords. Shut up in a mountain cleft, and placed 
in a valley enclosed on all sides by steep ridges, it looks out upon the 
fruitful Lower Silesia. Could I command sunsbine and a bright sky, 
here in this magnificent mountain solitude would I choose to live for 
ever; but with rain and mist—and these prevail in the retired dell 
for more than two thirds, of the year — existence would be intolerable 
to the stranger, as it is now, I am told, burthensome enough to the 
inhabitants. Fearful storms, in the winter, rage through the valley 
of the Queiss, which leaps madly from the precipitous Hochstein, 
whose quiet and blue summits, as we gazed upon it, seemed to mingle 
with the sky at the horizon. 

The watering-place, which belongs to the wealthy Count Schaff- 
gotsch, was already deserted. The springs were shut up; the newly- 
erected bath-house—a palace in itself — was empty; and around the 
numerous shops, besieged in the summer months by gay purchasers, 
nothing now was visible but the rustling dry leaves, which a piercingly 
cold wind from the height of the stony ridge whirled continually 
about. There is a feeling of desolation which comes over us ina place 
thus deserted, that adds to the desolation of the spot itself. The for- 
saken houses, the fastened-jalousies,the dingy curtains, the grass 
gad before the door sills, —all look as if the curse of Heaven had 

upon the place, and had broken up for ever the power of life 
and joyousness. I verily believe that such are the thoughts of the in- 
habitants, for they looked very serious and melancholy as they gazed 
after the late travellers. Their care and anxiety might, after all, 
have had reference to a long and weary winter, universally feared, in 
consequence of the unexampled dry summer which had just closed. 
_ Formerly the passage from Flinsberg, over the lofty comb of the 
ser, was a long, a fearfully steep, and stony footpath; but the con- 
‘Sid Count has lately caused a carriage-road to be made over this 
‘Tidge of the mountain, by which not only is traffic made more easy, . 
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but the fear of losing one’s way in mist and snow is altogether re- 
moved. Even now two hours are required to ascend the high comb. 
There are several Iser combs. The high, the middle, and the back 
combs, lean obliquely against one another, and form a glorious moun- 
tain mass. ‘The breadth of this entire rampart-like mountain, with its 
blocks thrown up in confusion, and its varying deep and shallow val- 
leys, is remarkable, and cannot be less than seven or eight leagues. 
Through the whole of this mountain trunk, connected in the east with 
the lofty summits of the Giant Mountains, and in the west with the 
less lofty cones of the Bird Mountains, run the large and the smaller 
Iser. It might be supposed that a region thus protected on all sides 
from the inroads of the storm, would boast a temperate climate ; yet 
the winter begins here unusually early. The stunted, ghost-like, and 
nodding dwarf pine, spreading its black and wreathed arms over the 
dark moor, flourishes here in small woods, as upon the loftiest ridges; 
the air is icy cold, nature barren and dead. A fearful loneliness, not 
diminished by a few scattered huts, is impressed upon the whole scene. 
You hear no song or call of bird: the faithfulest of men’s com- 
panions —the honest dog—does not send forth his greeting here. The 
hollow voice of the earth, as it answers the heavy footsteps of man, — 
the sighing of the wind, as it passes along the surface of the brush- 
wood,—and the dashing of the mountain torrents, interrupt the 
silence of a solitude cut off from all the world: and he who would 
forget the world should retreat to some such spot as this: no where 
shall he be more secure from man, and from his deadening forms, — 
no where more independent of that harsh ruler of our times, who has 
commanded us all to forsake the sweet peace that lies embosomed in 
our tranquil dreams and thoughts. 

Much is said of the romantic character of the German people, and 
yet we question whether many of them, living in the plain and in the 
throng of life, think it possible to get through a day some part of 
which is not spent in a coffee house, and over a newspaper. We are 
all of us disposed to regard a human being, who does not follow the 
history of the world step by step in its course (be it from disinclination, 
or the necessity of his nature)—as beyond the pale of civilised 
society. Weare fools for our pains. It is true, that the inhabitants 
of the mountain know not, and care not, that the king of Hanover 
has rejected ten or twenty unfavoured burgomasters, and still less are 
they aware of the last bon-mot that fell from Frederick-William the 
Fourth of Prussia. But what man may be, and should be to man, how 
intimately connected with nature is the spiritual life of every indi- 
vidual; how wondrous is the affinity between the air of the mountain 
and the breathings of the heart; all this have the simple mountaineers 
profoundly learnt—for they have searched it out, and discovered it in 
their daily walk. Unlearned as they are in what we call the inter- 
course of life, they are clever tradesmen, and unequalled handicraft- 
men. Inthe Iser mountains dwell those skilful glasscutters, whose 

uisite work, produced in the hidden wood, is seen upon the tables 
of kings, and ing the boudoirs and drawing-rooms of Europe. 
Glass, that lovely born of the embrace of fire with the silica, is 
chiefly the medium of communication between the inhabitant of the 
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mountain and the rest of the world. ‘The industry of the former need 
fear no comparison with that of the latter. In whatever direction you 
look, there rises above the dark pyramid of firs the curling column of 
smoke, denoting to the traveller the melting furnace of the glass- 
house. In every direction he hears the whirr of grinding wheels, as 
they are set in motion by the beneficent nymphs of the sportive 
mountain streams. From early morn until far into the night, em- 
ployment is active in the houses which stand out clean and bright, 
with their shining shingle roofs, whether from the green of the mea- 
dow or from the black of the forest. 

So long as glass remains in fashion, there is nothing to fear for 
these hardy mountaineers, whose wants are few enough. The beauty 
and the excellence of Bohemian glass is universally acknowledged. 
To secure its manufacture, there is heaped up an inexhaustible mass 
of material on the frontiers of Silesia and Bohemia. Flint is abun- 
dant; so are water and wood. How much there is of the last, and 
how little it is valued, no one can tell who has not set foot in these 
regions. In travelling through other parts of Germany, one cannot 
fail to note how the people spare and treasure up as it were every 
chip, and how seriously they consider the means of eventually sup- 
plying the place of wood which daily becomes more scarce, grubbing 
in the earth in every direction to regain that which thousands of years 
have stolen away and swallowed up. ‘The son of the mountain has 
no such care upon him. God has given him for his hard and cruel 
winter wood in profusion, and, with this glorious gift of heaven, he 
acts as the rich man with his riches ; not niggardly, but with a free 
and prodigal hand. 

Beyond the region of stunted underwood, begins the mighty and 
primeval forest of the Iser. Hundreds of thousands, yea, millions 
of gigantic pine and fir stems, torn up by the roots by tempests and 
cast upon the earth, are strewn about in magnificent confusion. ‘The 
moss-covered roots bristle up to about half the height of a house, in all 
imaginable fantastic forms, whilst tender underwood overgrows the 
sleeping monsters, and fans them with their rustling leaves. Dark 
ivy and solemn evergreens stretch their hands across them, and the 
motley liverwort with its silvery patches glistens in the eternal night 
of the impenetrable forest. Wherever you find a path, it is over the 
carcases of those stems, or across a sinking morass, the only uncleared 
ground of the forest. Wood _is used for every thing, and the moun- 
taineers know how to apply it to every purpose. I can conceive 
nothing wilder or more romantic, than a ramble through such a half 
decayed forest in the evening or at night. In the valley, the dark 

waters of the Iser rush along their broad bed, strewn with large blocks 
' Of granite; on either side rise lofty pines, slim, and arrayed in their 
Own graceful draperies; below, amidst the waving beach and birch, 
are the ghostlike stumps, now representing contesting giants, now 
Wearing the appearance of insecure bridges, climbing over rocks — 
rocks that look like monuments raised by nature to the memory of the 
first parents of the forest. Every thing glimmers, sparkles, and 
shines. The air, the water, the forest, the earth, all shine with 
light. And yet what breathless stillness, what awful silence withal ! 
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Such is the world of the Iser mountains,—a glorious and poetical, and 
yet a dead world. 

In the very heart of it are the glass houses, the only manufactories 
in which these thousands of the dead of the forest are at all made use 
of. We visited Karlsthal, which is upon Silesian ground, and the 
celebrated glass manufactories of Renwald in Bohemia, upon the 
declivity of the Giant mountains. My travelling companion, ac- 
quainted with the secrets of many kinds of manufacture, would not 
leave the scene of operations until he had possessed himself, as far as 
he was able, of all the mysteries of glass-making. Glass houses have 
the same effect upon me as mines. I can never pass one of them, so 
great is their power of attraction. And can anything be grander 
than the process of the manufacture. First, there is the enormous 
smelting furnace, pierced with its twelve or fifteen openings, from 
every one of which the ardent glow of the boiling metal bursts forth. 
Before them are the scarcely clad labourers, with their long iron 
tubes in never resting motion. Each thrusts his tube into the flowing 
pot before him, for each has his especial smelting place, and draws it 
forth again as skilfully as rapidly, provided with a ball-shaped end of 
burning glass. And now come the exquisite and marvellous trans- 
formations. One man blows the new-fashioned broad champagne 
glass; another, with the air of a magician, produces the cylinder- 
formed bottle, afterwards to be rolled into window glass; a third 
presses coloured dessert plates into the well-prepared wooden moulds ; 
a fourth turns and entwines with quick and delicate hand the costly 
Venetian glass, sparkling like precious stones. Others blow the far 
extending arches, the rude beginnings of those lovely chandeliers, 
which adorn the churches of most of the villages. And whilst the 
glowing balls and masses flourish terrifically about, young girls and 
boys run busily to and fro, bearing off the work that is finished from 
the tubes, and conveying it on their long-stemmed forks to the cooling 
furnace. The bee-like industry of the multitude at one and the same 
time delights and alarms the beholder. He lives in constant fear of 
being struck by one of the fiery balloons as it flies up to the dark 
beams of the glass-house, or of being overwhelmed by men and chil- 
dren as they move about in direst confusion. The glass-house in thc 
mountains is a good school. Whosoever would win here must be 
active, stout, clever, and dexterous. For my part, I have never seen 
more willing, better and gayer workmen, than in the glass-houses of 
Bohemia, from whose furnaces the thousand articles of luxury and 
design come forth for the adornment and comfort of the civilised world. 
_ Neuwald lies in a deep mountain basin. The lofty ridges which 
inclose it render its site exquisite. Towards the south-east, the Giant 
mountains stretch forth one of their mighty arms as far as the lofty 
summit above the basin, and from their lap of granite issues the 
household elf, whose indefatigable services add so much to the welfare 
of the inhabitants of Neuwald. In Neuwald one is able to detect the 
ee a of a gradually advancing world. The proximity of the 

frontier, which winds in a curious zig-zag through the 
mountains, has caused a custom-house to be established here. Its 
important trade in glass brings it further in communication with ex- 
ternal life. Neuwald is not only the chief receptacle of all the rough 
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glass as it comes out of the furnace, but it contains likewise a grand 
depét, well worthy of being seen, of the finely-cut and gilt wares 
made of every form and colour conceivable. The neighbourhood of 
the Giant mountains sends many travellers into the woodland vale ; 
overseers of the glass-houses take up their abode there, and thus it is 
that the cheerful spot assumes the more agreeable and flexible forms 
of modern civilisation. 

Neuwald, too, has a large number of weavers, but its importance 
rests upon its glass-cutting. The establishments for the latter amount, 
if I do not mistake, to fifty or sixty in Neuwald. The glass works have 
sixteen cutting-houses attached to them. ‘The glass-cuttere will be 
called rare artists by any one who beholds the dexterity with which 
they cut the most beautiful and tasteful designs without a drawing, 
or any other guide, upon the vases and glasses which come to them 
from the annealing oven or from the hands of the gilder. In addition 
to great practice, a firm hand, a sure eye, and indeed almost a native 
talent, are required for the labour. ‘The glass-cutters are an obliging 
race; unasked, they stop their work, that the stranger may glance at 
their progress and at the instruments which they employ. I was 
shown the process of polishing, gilding, and silvering, and how, after 
the glass is made red-hot, it receives, by means of an oval agate-stone, 
that dull silvery effect so agreeable to the eye. 

It was difficult for my friend, with his love for manufactures and 
mechanics, to tear himself away from their workshops. His desire 
for information would have urged him to penetrate further into the 
mysteries of the craft, had not the mountain ridge, bathed in the golden 
hues of evening, exhorted us to continue our journey, and to proceed 
further into this romantic region of the Isergebirge. ‘The village of 
Tiefenbach, which has been made the seat of a cold-water establish- 
ment, was the final object of our day’sjourney. But we knew neither the 
distance nor the road; a hundred passable footpaths crossed one 
another in the dark forest, and the so-called high road was scarcely 
better than any one of them. All the country before us, as we well 
knew, was Sclavonian, thoroughly Bohemian, and our knowledge of the 
language was as slight as possible; in other words, we were utterly 
ignorant of it. ‘These, and such-like reasons, compelled us to make 
a hurried departure, upon an evening which promised us a most 
beautiful night. 

To travel on an unknown road in Bohemia is always hazardous, 
inasmuch as one incurs the risk either of not reaching the desired 
end of one’s journey, or of arriving so late as to be deprived of any 
advantage from one’s position. Bohemians regard every one who 
puts a question to them, as jokers who desire to have their fun, and 
they are, perhaps, not the only peasants in the world with this feeling. 
In the Bohemian mountains, if the questioner wear a coat cut after the 
- fashion of the town, he has no chance of a satisfactory answer. His 
_ best directions are a. smile, or at most an affirmative or negative mo- 
_ tion of the head, with some such speech as, “ either road you take 
_ will bring you right.” Aware of this delightful peculiarity of the 
| le, we took care to provide ourselves in Neuwald with all needful 

tion, and for the rest trusted to our good fortune and our 
knowledge of the direction of the mountain chain. 
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STROMKARL. 


A NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 


By the grassy margin of a lake 
Sate trvo children on a holyday, 
Every wind that wav’d along did wake 
Echoes, dying down to where they lay, 
Of the church bells low, 
Swaying to and fro, 
In the hush of evening grey ; 
They had wander’d from the haunt of prayer, 
Through the woods had come, but tall and fair 
Still the old cathedral glitter’d there. 


Yet again they felt the mystery, 

Kneeling and rejoicing palm in palm ; 
The priest came in his rustling garments by, 
And the organ’s hundred-voiced Psalm 
Leading deep and slow, 

Melody below, 
Care of earth away did calm. 
Ever seem’d to come up from behind 
Sound of mass, and chanting in the wind ; 
“ Ave,” rose the voices, “ Mother kind.” 


As they prattled on their mossy seat, 
Came another music, strange and weird, 
From each wave that ebb'd up to their feet, 
Flowing near and nearer, till appear’d 

A Strémkarl on the bank, 
With reeden pipe, and lank 
Fell his silver hair and beard: 
Settled he to play with a low shout, 
Then the music fell with glee about, 
Among the waves, silvering in and out. 






STROMKARL. 






Rose the brothers then with laugh and jeer, — 
‘“‘ Hear the old grey-beard: what a saintly song ; 
Thinkest he to open heaven’s sphere 
With such frothing nimbleness of tongue ?” 
Wider all around, 
With a rippling sound, 
Daring witch-notes glide along ; 
Cheerful as the voice of laughing girls, 
Anew each falling, climbing note he hurls, 
As a Bacchanal his thyrsus whirls. 


































“ Seest thou, old river-karl, the early spring 
Doth fade and wither at thy wicked spells ? 
Such babbling, and such heathen murmuring, 
In the very sound of holy bells! 
Hear you not their soft 
Canticle aloft, 
Which of passing Sabbath tells? ” 
But he sang with joy so opulent, 
With such jocund ease and merriment 
The woods did seem to rustle a consent. 


“Thou knowest, Stroémkarl, that thy soul is loath’d,” 
Now the envious children shriller cried, 

“Thou shouldst be silent, and with fear be cloth’d, 

_ Darkling thou shouldst thy deep pollution hide; 
Never fell heaven’s grace, 
So low as to thy race, 

For thee no mighty Saviour died.” 

Sudden fell he in the waters cold, 

With a sigh they took him in their hold, 

With a murmur they the old man fold. 


Turn’d they slowly through the leafy wood, 
Seeking each the other’s timid gaze, 
Newly conscious, and the solitude 
Like a stranger on their spirit weighs ; — 
. Walking hand in hand, 
Through the forest-land, 
Still in awe and deep amaze: 
As they went, chill felt the evening breeze, 
The darkness talk’d to them beneath the trees, 
_ Each the old man in his terror sees. 
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“ Who come so darkly to the cottage door ?” 
“‘ Haste, my father! ‘tis thy children come ; 
Shudders the night wind.” Now they tread the floor, 
And again are warm within their home ; — 
“We a blessing claim, 
In His Holy name, 
We have stricken evil dumb; 
An old man of the lake before us play’d, 
‘ God’s pity never fell on such,’ we said ; 
Soon he vanish’d, quick we made him fade.” 


He put them from him in an alter’d mood : 
“ So early have you learnt to bless and ban ? 
And with mimic horror to exclude 
All that come not in your baby-span ?” 
He led them to the door, — 
“ But one lesson more ; 
Rede ye to the lonely man, 
Tell him, that for all the Saviour came; 
Returning, then a father’s blessing claim.” 
They went out hand in haad, and red with shame. 


Rav’d the wind through every hollow rift, 

In its fall they heard a mocking shout, — 
Crash fell the branches, and their hair did lift, 

The wailing of his song was all about: 

They look’d around with fear, 
For he was lordly here, 

Through wood and stream loud-sobbing out : 
They started back, a horror on them flocks, — 
Trailed along the brook his hoary locks, 

“O Jesu, Jesu!” cried he, with new mocks. 


*Neath the stars they open’d to the lake, 
There he sate and play’d with woful art ; 
The forest and the wave were loud awake, 
The wind did hear him, and did take a part. 
All around, beneath, 
Accents chill as death 
From his furrow’d lips did start : 
And the vague meandring of the tones 
Through a wilderness of anguish moans, 
As it would move the angels from their thrones. 
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They stood upon the edge, and call’d to him, — 
‘*‘ Cease, we come to bring a blessed word, 
Oh! pardon that we made thy soul so dim; 
Thou hast a Saviour ;” but the Strémkar! stirr’d 
Such a sudden calm, 
Summer-breath and balm, 
That they spoke no further word : 
Upward then the music sought to rise, 
Childish voices join’d the melodies, 
The warm air like a blessing on them lies. 


GERARD FRANKLIN. 


THE CURATE CHAMBARD; 


OR 
THE SECRET OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF “ DUMAS.” 


THE ee of Croix-Daurade, a small village in the 
neighbourhood of Toulouse, was occupied, in the year 1700, by the 
incumbent, Pierre-Celestin Chambard, a pious man, according to the 
feeling of that age — a good man, in the fullest sense of the term, in 
any age, possessing all the qualities needful to lead his flock on the 
road to salvation. He was loved and revered in his parish, where he 
was the arbitrator in all the concerns of the place, the reconciler of all 
private differences, the adviser under all difficulties, the guest of all 
the family parties — in short, a good parson, in the truest sense of the 
word; such as are sometimes found in our own days, in localities un- 
visited by steam-boats, and where railroad carriages do not pass by. 
The only weakness with which Chambard could be reproached, was 
a timidity of mind, for which he was not accountable, and which 
rendered him readily accessible to fear: for instance, if he was sent 
for in the dead of night, to attend a sick bed, he made the messenger 
Wait to accompany him; and if, after the sacred duties were finished, 
day had not yet dawned, he requested some one to return home with 
i We mention this to show the timidity of his constitution — a 
timidity that he attributed to a severe illness of his infancy, which 
him for along while weak and feeble ; so that when the time 
came for his entering the army, the profession for which he was 
intended, his parents decided that he should become a priest, thinking 
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that it required less strength and courage to serve in the militia of 
God, than in that of the king; and answering all objections to this 
reasoning, that the days of wars of blood of the church were passed 
away, and that if the Catholic clergy were desirous of adding names 
to its list of saints, happily persecution no longer called for its quota 
of martyrs. So Pierre Chambard was made a priest, and, for the 
happiness of his parishioners, made curate of La Croix-Daurade, 
which he had inhabited at the period this story begins about eight 
and twenty years, without, as we have said, any enemy, however 
virulent he might be, being able to bring against him any accusation 
whatever of wrong or evil. 

Old Mary, who conducted after her own fashion the household 
affairs of the parsonage of La Croix-Daurade, always intimated, in 
accorfance with what we have said, that the worthy pastor thought 
first of himself —an inculpation which at any rate his charity ren- 
dered of little importance; then, that he wanted energy; that he gave 
way too readily to the churchwardens at the deliberations of the 
church-meetings; that he allowed himself to be too easily imposed on 
by the fear of those in power, and by the strength of their lungs. 
But to these remarks the good curate answered, “ How can I help it, 
Mary? every one is not at will a St. Bernard.” And, indeed, if the 
soul of the curate Chambard was not of the iron firmness of the 
apostle who braved Nero in the circus, and Dioclesian in the Coli- 
seum, one could willingly pardon him that weakness which guaran- 
teed that he would nevef abuse his moral power, or his temporal 
authority. 

One day — it was the 20th of April — old Mary, who enjoyed all 
the privileges accorded to the claim of long servitude, entered the 
abbé’s bed-room earlier than usual, and opening the curtains in a 
great bustle, — 

“Come, come,” said she, “you must get up, Monsieur le Curé ; 
don’t you hear the matins bell ringing ?” 3 

* And why am I to get up so early, Mary ?” asked the priest, in a 
tone that showed he was not at all disposed to offer resistance, what- 
ever might be the reason for his being awakened, in his opinion, a 
little too early. 

*‘ Because you have to; go into the town, as you well know.” 

*Me! Iam to goto the town? Do you think so, Mary?” 

* Without doubt: have you not business at the archbishopric’s? ” 

* Very true, Mary; but that’s at twelve o’clock: there is no hurry.” 


“ at twelve, more than at any other hour. What is done, is 
done. sir; start early, visit your friends in town, and don’t 
a yourself to return.” 

“T will go after mass.” | 


“No; you will say mass at the cathedral.” | 

“ Well, then, you may expect me back at one o’clock, to dinner.” 

“But, while you are at Toulouse, take the opportunity of dining 
with the abbé who is always giving you invitations that you 
never 

* All this means that you want to have the day to yourself, Mary ; 
I see that.” | 
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“Well, and suppose Ido? After all, have I not daily work enough 
at the parsonage, that you should refuse me a holiday once now and 
then ?” 

“Qh! yes, certainly, my good Mary; and I do not mean to 
reproach you for..... 7 

“ That’s fortunate, however ..... 

“ So you need not expect me until five o'clock.” 

“There is no occasion to be here before seven: why should you 
come back before ?” 

“Have I then anything to do exactly at seven o’clock ?” said the 
good man, who usually received the order of the day from the hands 
of his old housekeeper. 

“You have to go to supper at the Siadoux’s.” 

“ But their father is absent.” 

“He comes home this evening.” 

“ Who told you that ?” 

“They have written to you, enclosing the letter they received 
yesterday from their father.” 

And the old housekeeper presented the curate with the two letters, 
both wide open, showing the entire confidence placed in her by her 
master, extended even to his epistolary correspondence. The curate 
took the letter that Saturnin Siadoux had written to his children, and 
read aloud, as follows : — 


** My Children, 


“ When you receive this, I shall already have left Narbonne for 
Castelnaudry, where one of my early friends is residing. I reckon on 
staying with him two days, to rest a little, and then to proceed on my 
journey. I shall arrive then at home, without fail, on Tuesday the 
20th, in the evening. As soon as you receive this letter, one of you 
must go to Toulouse, to tell my sister Mirailhe that I particularly 
wish to find her at Croix-Daurade on my arrival, to communicate to 
her the information that I have obtained regarding the former conduct 
of Cantagrel. It is such as I both feared and expected. And that 
we may enjoy ourselves over the result of my journey, you are to 
invite the curate to supper. Engage also to be with us my merry 
companions Delguy and Cantagrel. We shall have to deliver, with- 
out delay, twelve barrels of oil to the firm of Delmas, and six to the 
firm of Pierelau. Whichever of you goes to Toulouse, must be careful 
to avoid passing by the street of the Black Penitents, where Canta- 
grel lives, for fear that he, observing you, should suspect something, 
and follow you to your aunt’s, from whdém he might hear of my jour- 
ney to Narbonne, of which he ought to be kept completely ignorant. 

“ Adieu, then, till Tuesday night. Your father embraces you all 

tenderly. 
my “ SATURNIN SIADOUX.” 

_ This letter, which Mary had reserved as her conclusive argument 


_ Weonvince the curate that his return to Croix-Daurade would be 
_ Reedlessly hurried before seven o’clock in the evening, had its full and 
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entire effect. The good pastor was very partial to the Siadoux’s, as 
he had known well the late Mirailhe, who had been a broker in St. 
George’s-square, at Toulouse. The widow of this man, who had in- 
herited all his property, was a woman of forty, still handsome, and 
liking the more to hear herself called so, from the consciousness that 
this amour-propre enjoyment could not last much longer. This vanity 
did not prevent her having many suitors, as they well knew she pos- 
sessed a capital of nearly three thousand pounds, and one of the most 
assiduous of her admirers was Cantagrel. 

Cantagrel, whose name was mentioned somewhat fearfully in 
Siadoux’s letter, was the most renowned butcher in Toulouse, where 
his physical power had gained him a high reputation amongst his 
fellows. In the cattle fairs of the surrounding towns they had seen 
him display, when opposed to the terrible animals he had to contend 
with, a muscular power that Milo of Crotona himself might have 
envied. ‘Thus it often happened that he awaited the animal that pur- 
sued him, and seizing him by the horns, he threw him down on his side, 
and held him quiet while his boy marked on him with a red-hot iron 
the cypher of lis master. It is hardly necessary to say, that no 
animal knocked en the head by him ever rose again, nor had need 
of a second blow to dispatch him. Moreover it was related, that one 
day, during the chase of the bears on the Pyrenees, he came in close 
bodily contact with one of these ferocious animals, and rolled down a 
precipice with him. Both must have perished in this struggle, but 
luckily the bear fell undermost, and while saving his enemy, he broke 
his back against a rock. Cantagrel had rolled quite giddy ten paces 
from the animal. But when his friends, guided by a shepherd who 
was passing by, hastened to his succour, they met Cantagrel coming 
towards them with his antagonist dead and thrown over his shoulders. 
As for Cantagrel, he had escaped with merely a bite on the cheek, of 
which the scar always remained, and which he showed with pride, as 
a proof of his strength and courage. Therefore, in spite of various 
rumours that floated about, as to what Cantagrel had been,Cantagrel was 
much respected. When, therefore, Saturnin Siadoux, who for many 
reasons did not exactly wish to have him for his brother-in-law, made 
inquiries about him at Toulouse, he obtained very vague information 
respecting the fact he wished to find out. People did not know, they 
had heard so and so, but they could not affirm anything. Such were 
the verbal precautions with which évery one accompanied his tale, 
each fearing having to undergo on his own account a trial of the 
prodigious strength which Cantagrel had only as yet found opportu- 
nity to exercise on bulls and bears. . 

The curate Chambard had therefore advised Siadéux to go to 
‘Narbonne, the place which Cantagrel had previously inhabited, and 
there get the information that he could not obtain at Toulouse, 
and which would throw some light on the story of a former marriage 
that Cantagrel had contracted with a young girl of that town. In- 
deed, if reports were to be believed, this first wife still lived ; although 
some unknown motive kept the ties secret that united the party to 
him-who coveted the honor of becoming the second husband of the 


. 


widow Mirailhe. But, as before said, these reports floated so vaguely 
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that no otie could be distinctly charged with them, and had only come 
to the ears of those interested, as mere calumny or assertions without 

roof. The return of Siadoux would put an end to all doubts on this 
subject ; and little as the good curate was given to egotism, he could 
not refrain from repeating inwardly, that it was to his advice that the 
family would be indebted for knowing the truth. As for him, let it 
be well understood, no feeling of animosity had prompted this advice 
to his friend, for he was not acquainted even with Cantagrel. Never- 
theless, a feeling of curiosity now determined him to know him, if only 
by sight. It was easy enough: the stall of the butcher, as Siadoux 
had said, was in the street of the Black Penitents, and it was not diffi- 
cult, from the well-known designation of this personage, to distinguish 
him in his shop from his assistants or his customers. So the curate 
set off with a decided intention of passing through the street of the 
Black Penitents, on his way to the house of the Abbé Mariotte. The 
distance from Croix-Daurade to Toulouse is about two miles. The 
curate accomplished the distance as usual, walking leisurely and read- 
ing his breviary : when he arrived at the gates of ‘Toulouse, he shut 
his book, and turned towards the dwelling of the Abbé Mariotte : it 
might be about eight o’clock in the morning. The worthy priest had 
not forgotten his project of passing through the street where the 
butcher resided ; so he turned a little out of his way to gothere. About 
the third part of its length was the shop of the suitor for the hand of 
the widow Mirailhe, but Cantagrel was not at his stall ; a butcher boy 
of thirty years old, who took his place, was strong and vigorous, doubt- 
less, as men of that trade generally are, whose veins absorb from the 
exhalation of the meat so much of its vital parts, but who was, however, 
from what the curate had heard, far from any comparison with his 
master. Theré was, however, no mistake in this being the stall of the 
butcher Cantagrel, and his name written in large letters over the door 
left no doubt on the matter. However, this absence was so natural a 
circumstance that the curate thought nothing of it. 

At the end of'the street of the Black Penitents, was the one inha- 
bited by the Abbé Mariotte. The Abbé was at home, but the curate 
Chambard found him on the point of starting for a journey to Blagnac, 
where a dying friend expected him. The curate arrived just in time, 
not to breakfast with his colleague, but to say mass in his place, in the 
metropolitan church of St. Etienne, of which they were both incumbents. 
After the service, the curate would find his breakfast ready for him, 
under the care of the Abbé Mariotte’s_cook, a person who, amongst the 
churchmen of the precincts, held a tolerably good reputation. As for 
dinner, the curate Chambard had no need to trouble himself about 

hat. Atany door at which he might knock at the hour of sitting 
wn to table, he would be received with a cordial welcome ; and 
haps even the grand vicar, or the archbishop himself, with whom 

he I id business, one or other would keep him to dine at the bishop’s 






In pone to St. Etienne, the curate passed again down the street of 
| Penitents, and threw another scrutinising glance at the stall 


4 B 
‘of Cantagrel: the butcher was still absent, and the boy was enthroned 


shee 


_ 01 the seat of his master. The curate went on his way to the church, 
_ AUeust, 1845.— No. 11, VoL. tv. N 
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Once inside the cathedral, the worthy pastor put aside all worldly 
thoughts, and prepared himself for the holy office he was to perform : 
he walked devoutly along the church, making the customary sign of 
the cross before the altar, went into the vestry, put on the clerical 
garments of his colleague, then with his chalice in his hand knelt down 
at the altar. The mass ended, the curate Chambard returned into the 
vestry and began to undress: he was in the act of throwing off his 
gown, when one of the beadles of the church came and asked if the 
Abbé Mariotte was there. 

“ No,” answered the curate; “ he is gone to Blagnac, and he 
begged me to say mass in his-place. What is he wanted for ?” 

“It is a man who is waiting for him at the confessional, and who 
charged me to inform him so, This man hoped he might not be kept 
waiting: he seems in a great hurry.” 

“ Well! tell him that the Abbé Mariotte is not here, but that I can 
replace him; Ihave my authority. Add, that if he will wait until to- 
morrow, the abbé will return to-night.” 

A moment after the beadle returned, and told the curate Cham- 
bard the penitent was expecting him. 

The curate went towards the confessional, which, as usual, was 
situated in the darkest part of the church. The man who had asked 
for him was waiting there upon his knees, but he could not see his 
face : the penitent had his back to him, and held his head tightly com- 
pressed between his hands. The curate seated himself in the confes- 
sional, and the revelation commenced. 

A quarter ofan hour after, the door of the tribunal of penance was 
thrown open, and the man of God reappeared, livid, trembling, and 
hardly able to support himself. 

As for the penitent, he had rushed away, uttering a cry of despair, 
when the curate Chambard had refused him absolution. The good 
priest stood upright for an instant, motionless, and holding by a pillar 
of the church, as if he felt his limbs give way under him, then, with 
an uneven step, like that of a man intoxicated, without returning 
into the vestry, without taking leave of any one, he hastened to the 
side door of the church; gliding through the most unfrequented 
streets, he left the town with a pace become so rapid that no one 
would have thought him capable of walking so fast—forgetting his 
breakfast at the Abbé Mariotte’s, his visit to the archbishopric, the 
dream of his dinner with the vicar, the affairs of the curacy, and his 
own. 

Once upon the high road to Croix-Daurade, the curate gave 4 
fresh impetus to his step. His pre-oceupation was so great, that he 
passed before the cross that stood at the entrance to the village with- 

before the image of our Saviour, and he 
violent tion at the parsonage, where 


e 


arrived in a state of 






Mary was wandering about in a most saintly state of indolence. 
Once arrived, he stood in the middle of oe feeling for his 
handkerchief to wipe his forehead, but he had lost his handkerchief : 
he wanted to have recourse to his breviary to conceal his trouble, but 
he had left “in the vestry at Toulouse: he found no- 
thing to assist hi mm posi 


his countenance. The strangeness 
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of his manner, as well as the disorder of his dress, indicated some ex- 
traordinary event, passed, or on the point of accomplishment. He was 
immoveable and silent: his eyes only moved in their orbit ; his knees 
trembled and knocked together; and yet he did not seem to think of 
sitting down. Mary pushed instinctively a chair behind him ; it was 
just in time ; the poor curate had nearly fallen backwards: he let 
himself drop into the chair as if quite broken down. 

“ Great God!” exclaimed Mary, going a little way off to observe 
in one glance all these signs of terror,—“ What has happened to you, 
my good master ?” 

“What has happened to me ?” asked the priest with a bewildered 
air,—* what has happened to me? Thank God! nothing whatever.” 

“But you look quite scared; I never saw you before in such a 
state.” 

“ You deceive yourself, my good Mary; I am just as usual.” 

“ And why, then, return so soon? Idare say you have not dined?” 

“Yes, Mary, I think so,— yes.” The good curate felt that in saying 
he had dined he was telling a sad falsehood. 

“You have not dined, sir?” 
~ © Well, then, no, Mary.” 
~ And you are hungry, then?” 

_ “No, Mary, I am not; Iam not in the least hungry, I assure you.” 
“ But you cannot wait until supper time without taking any thing ?” 
“JT shall not take supper, Mary.” | 
‘Indeed! you have not dined, and you will not take supper? Oh! 

we shall soon see, sir, what is the meaning of all this? Besides, you 

cannot dispense with supper, — you are to be at the Siadoux’s.” 

At this name the curate made a suppressed cry ; then, as if some 
stream within him had given way, two rivers of tears fell down the 
pale and hollow cheeks of the old man. It was then that Mary, a 
good girl in the main point, although somewhat despotic (as every 
servant in a curacy ought to be that would not spoil the place), com- 
prehended that her master had undergone some great grief that he 
was obliged to bury in his own bosom, and that consequently he stood 
in need of quiet and repose, those two great confidants of the sorrows 
of humanity ; she therefore left him without another word, but not 
Without making a thousand conjectures in her own mind, none of 
h were at all likely to bring her near the truth. Half-an-hour 
te) uneasy, and incapable in her state of anxiety to wait pa- 
tiently until the curate should come to her, or call her, she entered 
sroom. ‘The curate was on his knees before a crucifix—he was 
ring — he did not see her enter, and continued to pray. 

stood by the door, a cup in her hand; presently the poor 

oriest let his head fall on the prie-dieu with so deep a groan, that 
ilthough it went to the very heart of Mary, she felt that this was not 
C hour to interfere in so deep a grief. She contented herself, there- 
ore, by placing the cup on the corner of the prie-dieu, and retired as 
as possible, without the.curate being aware of her entrance, or 
r departure. 
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CHAPTER I. 


At a short distance from the Presbytery, the household of the Sia- 
doux’s presented a scene far different from that we have just given to 
our readers. ‘The profits of a good trade in oil, added to the produce 
of a hundred acres of land, placed them in easy circumstances, and 
kept them cheerful. On this day, particularly, there was a surplus of 
gaiety in the house. : 

According to the orders of the head of the family, they were pre- 
paring the repast that was to celebrate his return. The widow 
Mirailhe had arrived, and the children of Saturnin Siadoux, who 
consisted of three sons and two daughters, caressed her greatly ; they 
laughed, they sang, they embraced each other ; and all this with that 
brilliant and boisterous mirth which characterises the people of the 
South. Indeed, once amongst her nephews and nieces, whom she 
loved as if they had been her own children, the widow Mirailhe 
no longer spoke of her deceased husband, nor of those who were can- 
didates to replace him; on the contrary, she had in her mind the 
project, when she should have disposed of her broker’s shop at Toulouse, 
to come and live at Croix-Daurade, a project, it may readily be sup- 
posed, which was hailed with delight by her three nephews and her 
two nieces, with whom, it must be said, to the shame of humanity, the 
rg of a goodly heritage did not add a little to the affection they felt 
or her. 

It is true that when at Toulouse, and again exposed to the seduc- 
tions of a second marriage, and, above all, to the gallantry of Can- 
tagrel, the heart of the widow floated in a cloud of irresolution, and 
she felt, from time to time, strongly tempted to marry again ; but at 
Croix-Daurade all these foolish fancies were driven off by the good 
genius of the family; the good aunt allowed herself to be petted by 
her nephews and nieces, and time passed quickly and joyfully. How- 
ever, the day began to decline, and Saturnin Siadoux, who had an- 
nounced his arrival for the afternoon, did not appear; every one began 
to feel that vague uneasiness that always attends delay, when the com- 
rades, Delguy and Cantagrel, came in, and changed this feeling of 
aay into mere impatience. They said that they had heard that o 
frightful storm had broken out between Montgiscar and Villefranche ; 
they concluded that the roads were overflowed by the streams, and that 
Siadoux had been obliged to remain at Castelnaudry, or stop at Mont- 
giscar at a cousin’s house. What made this more probable was, that 
the storm that the evening before had burst out at twenty miles dis- 
tance, seemed now coming towards Toulouse. The wind. had risen, 
the sky was heavy with dark clouds, the rain fell with violence, the 
night was very black; they no lo hoped to see their father arrive. 

“* But why does not the curate Chambard come?” sits 

“ Mary told me he went to Toulouse this morning,” said Josephine 
Siadoux, in answer to this question from her aunt, “and perhaps he 
is not yet returned.” cS 

“Oh! yes, he is,” said Constance, the other daughter, “for I saw 
him go into the church about four o'clock, and it’s probable he is not 
well, for he looked as pale as , : 
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“ Who did? the curate ?” said John Siadoux, who came in at that 
moment; “he is not ill, for in going to meet my father I saw him in 
the burial-ground ; I could not, however, make out what he was doing 
there ; he was at the foot of the cross, and appeared to be praying.” 

«“ And I,” said Louis, “ I saw him at the end of the village, without 
his. hat, although it rained; and I confess, not being able to see what 
he was about, I went towards him to inquire; but, on perceiving me, 
he hid himself behind the hedges as if to avoid me; faith, as I don’t 
run after those who shun me, I left him there.” 

“Tt is strange,” said the widow Mirailhe, who had a strong affection 
for the curate. — ‘‘ Thomas,” added she, addressing the eldest son, 
“you ought to go and fetch him.” 

“ Willingly,” said the young man; and he took his hat and went off 
without any further remark: but halfway on his road he met old 
Mary, who he recognised by the light of her lantern. 

-- Well, dame Mary,” said he, “ what is the curate thinking of? we 
expected him at seven, and now it is eight o’clock”..... 

“Is your father arrived ?” asked Mary. 

“No; we do not even reckon on seeing him to-day; but we reckon 
on seeing the curate.” 

“ Well, then, my dear Mr. Thomas, you reckon, as they say, with- 
out your host, for the curate—I can’t imagine what has been the 
matter with him since the morning, poor dear man; but this I know, 
that he has sent me to make his excuses to you, and I was on my way 
to fulfil my commission.” 

“What! he is not coming ?” said Thomas. “Is it because it is bad 
weather? oh, par Dieu! even if I carry him”..... eo 

“Stop, my dear son,” said old Mary, with that familiarity so come » 
mon in our country villages ; “if I may give you my advice, it’s to 
leave the curate quiet to-day; I don’t think he’s in the humour to 
divert himself.” | 
- Can he be unwell ?” 

“No; but I can’t tell what news he has heard at Toulouse. I only 
know that he came back from the town quite upset, and that since his 
return he has done nothing but weep, sigh, and pray.” 

_ * Well, then, so much the more reason is there for us to try and 

amuse him; he'll find, on the contrary, at our house, good people, all 

ane merry; and besides, my aunt Mirailhe declares she won't sit 
own to table, unless. she has on her right hand her good friend 

Chambard. I go on, then, to fetch him, Mary, and whether he will 

or not, I'll make him come.” 

' “Come, then,” said Mary, shaking her head, “but I doubt much 

t you'll persuade him to follow you.” 

\. They then took the road to the parsonage, and as the housekeeper 
‘Aad.a pass-key, they entered without noise, preceded by Mary. Thomas 
Slad went at once into the room of the curate Chambard. He 

Was sitting in his great arm-chair, his head leaning forward on his 
_ Chest, his hand stretched out on his knees, and looked the picture of 
 Gejection; he saw the light of the lantern; he supposed that Mary 
ne in alone, and did not move. 
* Sir,” said Mary, “here is Siadoux.” 
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“ Which Siadoux?” cried the curate, starting. 
“Me, Thomas,” said the young man. 

“ Ah, oh, my God! and what are you come to tell me, Thomas ?” 
asked the curate, fixing his staring eyes upon him. 

“TIT come to tell you that you are late, Sir, that’s all; and as we 
will not go to supper without you, I am come to fetch you”..... 

“Return home, Thomas, my child,” said the curate, in a tone of 
sadness, “excuse me to your family. I am determined not to go out 
this evening.” 

“But, Sir,” said Thomas, “ how shall we manage without you? let 
me ask. There’s my father already wanting, and you refuse to come ; 
two places empty at the board, and the two places of honour ! it’s 
impossible, Sir; you wish us, then, to lose both appetite and pleasure. 
And besides, you know well that my aunt Mirailhe only sees.as you 
see, only hears as you hear, and that you only can prepare her by 
degrees for the news that my father is bringing concerning the butcher ; 
for I have no doubt of what my father will say—Cantagrel is married, 
Pll answer for it, as sure as we are here—you a holy man, and me an 
honest lad.” 

“My poor boy, my poor boy,” murmured the curate. 

 * Well, what, my poor boy?” said Thomas; “‘ what does that mean?” 

* That means, that it is better that I should remain here, Thomas, 
than go to make you all sorrowful.” 

“ Thank goodness, it is not you that will make us sad, but we that 
will make you merry: we're a strong party.” 

“ Leave me, Thomas, leave me.” 

“ Sir, I have. promised to bring you with me; I entreat you, then, 
to come, in the name of us all; in the name of my father, that you 
will replace to us, and who, if he was here, would soon make you 
agree to come.” - ) 

The curate gave a sigh, that more resembled a groan. 

“Come, Sir, take courage ; you, who know so well how to console 
others under affliction, come, set a good example ; sacrifice your own 

ings ;” and thus saying, the young man took hold of the curate 
by the arm, and made him get up. 

“If you insist upon it, then,” said the Abbé Chambard, who was 
as iittle able to resist a request as an injunction. | 

- “What! if I insist on it ? not only do I insist, but I insist in the 
name of the old friendship you have for my father. It is some years 
since you knew each. ° , eh? you know Saturnin Siadoux, eh?” 
continued the young man, laughing. ia 

“Tt is’ r years next St. Pierre, that I dined, for the first 
time, with him. Poor Saturnin!” | 
And the curate pronounced the last words with such an accent of 

t the young man felt a sort of wae run through his veins. 

id he, putting on hi: which the poor priest 

t finding it, “I think it’s time carried you 
‘make me as melancholy as If.” 

wy threw. the priest’s cloak over his shoulders, 

ll bur e set forward to light them on 

“mechanically, leaning on the arm of 
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the young lad. After « few minutes’ walk, they arrived at Siadoux’s 
house, where the appearance of the curate was hailed with a general 
t 


hurra 

. Come along, come along, Sir,” said the family altogether, and the 
two visitors; “come along; the roast meat is burning ; sit down, sit 
down.” 

The good priest, by dint of great self-command, was able to answer 
all this greeting with a smile, and sat down in the place assigned to 
him, while the seat opposite to him, destined for Saturnin Siadoux, 
remained empty. But although he generally brought into these family 
parties his share of cheerful — and fatherly affection, to the sur- 
prise of every one, the good Abbé was cold as marble ; nevertheless, 
the vain efforts he made to laugh and joke were obvious enough, but 
the words expired on his lips. And every time that there was any 
noise outside, or that any of the guests got up and ran to the window 
to see if it was Siadoux coming, the curate, as if influenced by an 
uncontrollable power, shook his head, and sighed heavily. The con- 
versation, that at first they attempted to make lively and void of care, 
turned ever on the absent traveller. They wondered where he was— 
what he was doing — what he was thinking of — they were quite sure 
of one thing — that he thought his children and friends were toge- 
ther; and he was most certainly annoyed at not being with them. 
But to all these sallies, elicited by the love of the family, and by 
friendship, the Abbé remained unconscious, absorbed as he was by 
one ‘idea, and overwhelmed as he appeared by some afflicting recol- 
lections. During this time the thunder-storm broke forth —the rain 
was heard clattering against the windows, the wind, which gathered in 
the passages and in the chimneys, moaned, and seemed the complain- 
ing of some soul in distress, that asked for prayers and pity: then 
came flashes of, lightning, which preceded claps of thunder, and made 
the blue light of the lamp turn pale. Just the contrary from what 
Thomas *Siadoux had predicted. It was not the guests that cheered 
up the Abbé Chambard, but the Abbé’s melancholy that fell on all 
the guests; by little and little all conversation had ceased —if any 
spoke, it was in a suppressed tone—no one continued eating, and 
hardly any one filled his glass ; and the famous wines of the south, in- 
stead of exciting the hilarity of the party, seemed to be transformed 
into narcotic potions, inducing a still-greater sadness. Every one felt 
as if some unseen misfortune was hovering in the air, and was on the 
point of falling upon the family, like a vulture upon its prey. | 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the street-door — one knock only, 
ieep-sounding, heavy, and profound; one such being quite sufficient 
to make a whole household tremble. The guests looked at each other 

— then, as if by one accord, all eyes turned on the curate. He looked 
_ 88 white as a ghost, a cold sweat ran down his forehead, his teeth 

chattered. The door of the room opened—all the party got up, fright- 
_ ened beforehand at the visit they were about to receive, although yet 
Agr nt of what that visit might be. ' First they saw enter a sheriff, 

‘his assistants, in their gowns; then police officers; then archers, 
i their subordinates in office ; and lastly, a litter carried by four 
‘ Upon this litter was a corpse, of which the form was visible 
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under a bloody sheet, Thomas understood what was wanted with 
him: without a word, without a question — his hair on end with hor- 
ror, he approached the litter, and slowly lifted up the sheet that 
covered the corpse. One fearful cry of despair burst from every 
mouth. ‘The corpse was that of Saturnin Siadoux! It had been 
found on the other side of Villefranche, pierced by eleven wounds 
of a knife, bathed in its blood, on the banks of the river Lers, into 
which the assassin had not had time to throw it. Then they observed 
with surprise, that the curate Chambard, instead of remaining, as it 
was his duty to do, to offer the family the consolations of friendship 
and of religion, rose from his chair, and gliding out of the open door, 
disappeared without a word to any one. 

Twelve hours had passed since the event we have related. A deep, 
profound, and silent grief, had succeeded to the loud cries and lament- 
ations of the first hours of despair. The body of Siadoux was laid 
on a bed, and exposed to view in a lower chamber, where all the vil- 
lagers had respectfully gazed on it. ‘Two large candles of yellow wax 
were burning at the foot of the corpse, and threw around a vacillating 
and wan light, on the dawn of a misty day; the women had retired 
to their own apartment, and John and Louis, the two youngest sons 
of the dead man, kept watch alone, seated motionless and silent oppo- 
site each other, by the side of the chimney where the burning embers 
of the night were expiring. From time to time one of the young 
lads got up, went and embraced the grey hair of his father, and re- 
turned to his seat in tears. Both were gloomy, and every now and 
then a sinister and menacing expression passed over their countenances, 
betraying the thoughts that disturbed their hearts. From the time 
they had been there, which was for five or-six hours, they had only 
exchanged these few words. 

** Do you know where our brother Thomas is ?” had asked John. 

** No,” answered Louis. 

And both of them had fallen into a silence, fearful to those who 
were aware of their violent and fiery tempers. Suddenly the door 
opened, and Thomas appeared: the two brothers raised their heads at 
the same instant, to ask him from whence he came ; but they remarked 
so strange an expression on his face, that they dared not interrogate 
their elder-—— and waited. Thomas left his cloak near the door, and 
advanced slowly to the corpse, and taking off his hat, he kissed its 
forehead ; he then placed himself between his two brothers, and put- 
ting on his hat, and crossing his arms — 

* Of what are you thinking, John?” said he. 

“} mes thinking of revenging my father’s death,” answered the 

ung i ' 
™ And you, Louis?” | | 

' Me? I am also thinking of that,” said he. 

“ Only,” said John, “who can the murderer be?” 

‘* He never did harm to a human being,” said Louis, 

“And yet it was an act of v ? 

“How do you know that? and that it is from revenge?” asked 


Ah! I see,” said Louis, “ you were already gone when his clothes 
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were searched; they found in his pockets his gold watch, a silver 
mug, twelve crowns of six francs, a gold piece, and some small 
ange.” 
yor Tos see plainly that it was revenge,” said John. 
“Infamous assassin!” said Louis. 
“Oh, yes! infamous wretch !” murmured John. 
‘“ But I have taken an oath.” 
“ And so have I.” 
“ What is it?” 
“Tt is, that I will discover the murderer, should I pass my whole 
life in seeking him, and he shall die by the hand of the executioner.” 
“ Give me your hand, brother,” said Louis, “for I have sworn the 


é. 

“ Well! will you know him?” said Thomas, placing a hand on the 
shoulder of each of his brothers. 

“Oh! yes;” exclaimed both of them, getting up quickly from their 
seats. 

“ Well, then, it only depends on yourselves,” 

“You know him ?” said the brothers. 

“No; but I know a man who does.” 

“That man, who is he?” asked John and Louis, speaking together. 

“The curate Chambard.” 

“The curate Chambard ! explain yourself.” 

“Listen to me, attentively,” said Thomas, “and bring to mind all 
your recollections.” 

* Go on.” 

“Yesterday morning the curate went to Toulouse, gay, calm, and 


py-” 
~ Yes,” said John, “I met him reading his breviary, and he inter- 
rupted himself to-ask me if the click-clack of the mill of St. Genice 
continued to prevent me from sleeping ?” 
“T understand,” put in Louis; “on account of pretty Margaret.” 
* Just so.” 
“ He was to have staid all day at Toulouse,” continued Thomas, 
for his housekeeper did not expect him before six o'clock.” 
* Go on, go on.” 
“ At noon he arrives, pale, bewildered: he shuts himself up— 
weeps, and prays. At five o’clock he was seen on his knees 
in the bura-ground—at six _o’clock he was.met without his hat, not- 
withstanding it rained and blew — at seven o'clock, although it was 
a thing agreed upon, he refused to come to supper with us — at eight 
o'clock, I was obliged to go and fetch him, and bring him almost by 
: during supper he was sad, abstracted, and pre-occupied — 
finally, when at eleven o’clock my father’s corpse was brought in, and 
when he knew that all the family wanted consolation, he failed in his 
duty, not only as a friend, but as a priest, in leaving us without saying 
a@ word to any one, without even telling us he was going home, and 
: then”... <6. 
“ True,” said John, “‘ he has never returned to us.” 
“ Could he be an accomplice of the murderer?” cried Louis, 
* No; but he knows him.” 
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“ You think so?” 
“I am quite sure of it.” 
“ Well then, what's to be done?” 
“ There is a man who knows who is the murderer of my father, 
and ou ask, what is to be done?” said Thomas. 

e must reveal the name of the villain,” said Louis. 

“ You say well,” said Thomas, holding out his hand to him; “I 
see you understand.” 

“ Well, then, let us be off to the curate’s,” said John. 

“ Silence!” said Thomas; “ we shall obtain nothing unless we are 
cautious how we set about it.” 

“ Let us -_ then; but you are the eldest: tell us what we are 
to do?” 

“ First, let us swear on the body of my father to revenge his death 
by every possible means.” 

_ The three brothers. approached the bed simultaneously, and joining 

their hands, which they laid on the forehead of the unfortunate old 

= they pronounced the terrible oath, that bound them to seek for 
ce as a sacred duty. 

“ Now,” said Thomas, “ we must wait till nightfall.” 

The three young men, as an encouragement to the resolution they 
had taken, remained in the chamber with the corpse, having their 
food sent them there. And when the evening came on they went and 
embraced their sisters and their aunt, who, somewhat calmed, again 
burst into tears and sobs on seeing them. ‘The three brothers had 
threatening brows and sullen looks ; but they shed no tears, nor even 
sighed. « 

«“ My poor father dear father!” exclaimed the two young 
girls; “ and not even to have been able to take leave of him.” 

“ And not to know his murderer!” said the widow Mirailhe, with 
@ menacing gesture. 

© As to that, you may be easy, aunt,” said Thomas : “ we have the 
mommy to get at the knowledge of him, and we are determined to find 
out.” 

“IT would give half'my fortune to discover who has killed my poor 
brother,” said the widow. 
~ And I half my life,” said the sisters. 


“ Well, then, do not move from here,”.said Thomas. “Should _ 


you hear any noise, do not heed it—it will be caused by us: if you hear 
any cries for help, say'to yourselves, the three brothers are at work. 
Pray for our fa ations not'stir ; and to-morrow— I'swear, to- 
morrow—we will know everything.” - 
~-*Oh’ God!" cried the young girl—“ ob, merciful God! what are 
you going to do? 
‘said the widow Mirailhe; “ it's the duty of children’ to re- 

venge their father” ‘Then drawing towards ‘her the two'trembling 
eirls—* Lock we wp” aad he “if you doubt us.” | 

a kissed their their sisters and their ae and left 
ng the 6 : -Spagtiege y a 


‘hw ‘Ov -crarreb-1i, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Sydney and Melbourne ; with Remarks on the present State and fu- 
ture Prospects of New South Wales, and Practical Advice to Emi- 
grants of various Classes: to which is added, a Summary of the 
Route home by India, Egypt, &c. By Cuartes Jonn Baker, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 65. Cornhill. 1845. 


Tus is a book with a very “taking” title, but we have been miserably 
disappointed in its perusal. We opened it with a sort of avidity; for 
“Practical Advice to Emigrants,” we considered, could not but be 
most valuable; the more especially as the preface states, that the 
author himself, when ‘“‘ contemplating emigration to one of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, experienced some difficulty in deciding between 
them.” We presumed, therefore, that the writer was a bona fide and 
practical emigrant, and that we should find in his book the results of 
his own practical experience. for he says in his preface, that — 


“ He trusts, however, that the following pages will not be altogether valueless in 
the practical advice they contain to emigrants, in their plain unvarnished descrip- 
tion of life in Australia, so far as the author’s own experience has enabled him to 
give,” &c. 

This seemed all right; plain unvarnished descriptions are just 
what are useful: we shall +have to speak of the varnish by and by; 
and those attractive words, “his own experience,” confirmed us in 
our delusion that we were about to reap the advantage of the experi- 
ence of a practical emigrant to the Australian colonies. Impressed 
with this idea we first turned over the leaves with the very natural 
desire to know how Jong the writer had resided in those colonies, in 
order that we might attach due weight to his authority and his “ ex- 
perience” by a previous. knowledge of the number of years’ residence 
which entitled him to assume the very responsible office of giving 
practical advice to emigrants as to the details of “settling,” and of 
that most important point, the choice of a colony to settle in. 

- We thought we should have no difficulty in ascertaining so simple 
a fact as the number of years which the writer passed in South Aus- 
tralia, for-we innocently presumed that the fact of such residence 
would be the very circumstance which the writer would place most 
prominently forward as his authority for writing at all on practical 
emigration, but it will be seen that we were mistaken. 

» The author begins his “ pages” thus :— 


ti ait ; 
oes In the latter end of 1841, I sailed from England in a vessel of about 500 tons.” 


in It struck us that it would have been more simple for the writer to 
have stated the “month” when he sailed from England, instead of 






_ taking use of the phrase “latter end of 1841,” because, as it is of 


importance to emigrants to know how long they are likely to be going 
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from the one country to the other, the simple statement of the day 
when he sailed from England, and the day when he arrived at Aus- 
tralia, would have enabled the reader, by a slight process of arith- 
metic, to compute the length of the voyage ; but this omission of date, 
as it afterwards proved, was symptomatic; the author’s horror of 
dates became more apparent as we went on. 

On arriving at page 6. however, we caught sight of a date which 
was satisfactory. The writer duly records that 


“ The first land we sighted in Australia was Cape Otway, on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1842.” 


How the author happened to commit the oversight of stating this 
date, we are at a loss to imagine ; however here is one bona fide date 
—a point to start from; so we must make the best of it, and be 
thankful. 

Having ascertained so satisfactorily the date of the writer’s first 
sight of the land of Australia, we expected to find the day when he 
landed ; but that detail we presume was too insignificant to be noted ; 
and, as we are afterwards assured that the author did actually go on 
shore, we must be content to assume that the ship arrived, and that 
the passengers landed in due course. 

However, having ascertained that the writer did actually arrive at 
the Australian shore, and did actually land at the harbour of Port 
Philip, on the 12th of February, 1842, our next task was to ascertain 
how long he stayed there. We turned over page after page, there- 
fore, to ascertain that fact; and at page 44. we came to the words 
“during my stay at Melbourne.” Now, we said, we shall have it: 
how long did he stay at Melbourne ? That is a secret of the writer's. 
But he made an excursion into the interior of the country. How long 
was he away? Another secret: He comes back: when? Another 
secret. But at page 99. he states : — 


s The climate of Australia Felix is, on the whole, remarkably fine ; I should say 
superior in many respects to that of most other countries.” 


Now, does he state this on the authority of his own experience? 
How long was he there ?— that is the question. At page 101. he 


a _- 
February the thermometer was, in my wooden house, as high as 
ae sane 


wooden house.” How long did he reside in his wooden 
hoses? bashes as he affects to give the result of his experience as 
a Sranstieskendints emigrant, and enters into the minutiz of the height of the 
thermometer, and lays down his opinion of the nature of the climate 
“on the whole,” it is evident that he wishes the reader to believe that 
he remained there lo h to enable him to form an opinion 
“from his own y also of the summer, spring, 
— Se Will Mx. Seer hetseried in 
Australia during a spring, a summer, an autumn, and a winter: 
Because, if he will not, or cannot, he has no business to ess to 
ae rene eam enpeciance. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


At page 126. he says, — 
_ « Wages are now from twenty to thirty pounds a year,” &c. 


When he says “now,” the reader asks “when?” What was more 
easy than to put the date to so important a fact as the umount of 
wages? But the reason for this omission grows more apparent as we 
go on. 

We next come to chapter v. page 128., with the contents at the 
head of it, Sydney. It begins thus: — 


“In this chapter the reader is requested to join me in the voyage from Melbourne 
to Sydney,” &c. 

When we came on this sudden announcement, we turned back to 
see if we had inadvertently passed over any of the contents of the 
previous pages, for not one word had we read of the actual doings as 
a settler of this adviser of emigrants in the colony which he had 
chosen as his place of settlement, and from which we expected the 
valuable information which we were to derive from his practical expe- 
rience. ‘The writer disappears from Melbourne and Australia Felix 
in the most unsatisfactory manner; but at any rate we expected in 
these departures and arrivals to get at some dates, from which we 
might compute the length of his stay at the colony which he had 
abandoned. Not a bit of it! He is very minute in describing the 
vessel in which he sailed, and many objects which he saw on the 
passage, but when he sailed, or when he arrived at Sydney, he strangely 
omits to state. He has no objection to tell us that “the ninth night 
brought us into Port Jackson,” (page 130.) but the day of the month 
and the year are left out! This pertinacity in omitting dates is very 
curious: but there is more to come. 

After “a short sojourn” at Sydney, he quitted Australia to return 
, England “ by way of India,” &c.; and at page 211. of the appendix 

e states : —. \ 


_*T sailed from Sydney to Singapore in the Isabella, a barque of nearly 600 
tons,” &c. 

Now is it not very curious that the writer obstinately withholds 
from the reader the date of his departure from Sydney. If he had 
stated it, we should have been able to calculate the length of time that 
elapsed between his arrival on the coast of the Australian colonies 
and his leaving it; and that would have enabled us to judge of the 
degree of weight that was due-to deseriptions-of colonial life and of 
emigration professed to, be the result of experience. Because if it 
should so turn out that the writer who arrived at Port Philip, in 
Australia Felix, on the 12th of February, 1842, then sailed to Sydney, 
and quitted Sydney in March of the same year, why then we should 
be obliged to conclude that the descriptions of the climate of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, could not be the results of the writer’s 
ersonal experience. We do not say that the author quitted Sydney 
in the month of March, 1842, because he has furnished us with no 
ites on which to form an accurate opinion ; but from the pertinacious 






‘omission of dates, the author has left it open to be surmised that his 


a ae : 


_ Stay in the Australian colonies was of not much longer duration than 
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the days comprised between February 12. 1842, and March of the 
same year. But this obstinate concealment of dates grows more 
extraordinary as we go on. 

The author proceeds to state, that after he had sailed from Sydney, 
on a day of the month and year which he does not mention, he arrived 
at Singapore without stating when; and that he sailed from Singa- 
pore (when not stated) to Bombay, and that the voyage occupied six 
weeks ; but the date of his arrival at Bombay he unaccountably omits. 
From Bombay (date of departure not stated) he sailed to Suez (day 
of arrival not named). At page 223. we are informed that “ the Ata- 
lanta reached Aden on the morning of the 10th day;”. but in what 
month or year that tenth day was we are left to guess. He arrives at 
Alexandria “ about ten o'clock, p.M.,” but he does not state the date 
of his arrival; nor the date of his departure from Alexandria to 
Malta; nor the date of his arrival at Malta, or his departure there- 
from for England. 

But after our chase of a date all through the book, by which we 
could determine or guess at the length of his sojourn in Australia, 
without success, we flattered ourselves that at last we should catch a 
date: we thought that the writer never would be so perverse as to 
conceal the date of his return to his own country! : There we thought 
we should fix him, and put our finger on a date at last ; and then we 
considered, that by calculating the time that had elapsed between his 
arrival at A ia, allowing a reasonable time for the voyage, and 
his arrival in England after his scamper, we should be able ta form a 
ae accurate computation of the time that he passed in the Austra- 

colonies, and of the degree of weight that was due to his preten- 
sions to give advice to emigrants, on the grounds of his own personal 


Tet the reader endeavour to imagine the climax of our disappoint- 
ment, when we found that this relentless and dateless writer actually 
announced at page 227. his arrival at Southampton without mention- 
ing the day, or the month, or the year! This was positive cruelty. 
After twisting and winding through a multitude of places — all date- 
less — we thought that, like the fox, we should catch him after all his 
windings at last. But it is not so easy to catch a barrister-at-law 


ae a yw least, learnt to be wide awake from his trip to 


olies i Do which orem be too much admired, and 
sien y it would be impossible to surpass, the writer 
of this book has baffled the of the reader to fix him 





S 
2 


e authority of his professed personal ex- 


practical experience of the writer 
experience that he professes, and 
depends, these “pages” must be con- 
ee lias lite aware that a clever man may com- 
book trom other works, but we cannot award 










even that merit. And at any rate, we 
nanu re a book from the descriptions 
‘right to put forward such a 
| pre ‘and personal expe- 
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rience of the facts and circumstances which he describes ; and that if 
he wishes the public to believe the correctness of his professions, 
when he pretends to describe the process of emigration and of set- 
tling, it is absolutely incumbent on him to let the public know what 
weight is due to his authority, by candidly stating the period of time 
during which he was enabled to collect his knowledge. And it is 
because the subjects of colonisation and of practical emigration are 
too important to be played with, that we have undertaken the task of 
exposing the hollowness of the present writer’s pretensions. 


The History of Ireland: from the earliest Period to the present Time. 
Adapted for Youth, Schools, and Families. By Miss Corner, Author 
of “Questions on the History of Europe,” &c. A new Edition, en- 

and improved. Fifth Thousand. London: Thomas Dean 
and Co., Threadneedle Street. 


We looked through this book with much curiosity, as the author says 
in her preface, — 


- “In the course of this history will be pointed out the causes of these crimes and 
misfortunes; and it will be shown how it has happened that a people inhabiting a 
country abounding in all the beauties of nature, with a temperate climate and 
a fertile soil, should still be so poor and destitute ; and as respects the lower classes, 
in so backward a state of mental culture and civilisation.” 


This announcement on the part of Miss Corner interested us greatly, 
as it is generally held that the discovery of the real causes of a dis- 
ease, whether in the animal body or in the body politic, is a step more 
than half way to its amendment; but, considering that this work was 
intended for the use of schools, the announcement alarmed us, as it is 

y agreed that histories for the use of schools ought to be as 
ree as possible from political bias, and confined for the most part to the 
enumeration of facts; the knowledge of which is to be afterwards ap- 
op at a more mature age to the formation of the man’s opinions. 

we have not observed in the book that this rather bold promise on 
the part of Miss Corner has been attempted to be carried out, except- 
ing in the concluding, sentence of the book, where she takes occasion 
to say :— 7 
_“ Those bodies of misguided men, called Whiteboys, Blackfeet, Rockites, &c., who 
were for years the terror of the peaceable farmers, and disturbed the quiet of the 
country, have gradually faded’ from the page of Trish history, so that we seldom hear 
of their existence at the present day; for although such associations have occasion- 
taken place within the last few years in Ireland, they are to be ascribed to 

fivate feelings, and are unconnected with the character or state of the peasantry at 
ia The outrages committed by the Whiteboys, Rockites, &c., were provoked 
| ap system of sub-letting land; and I am sorry to add, that, even to the present 
_ Gay, few small farmers can take land otherwise than from those persons whom I have 
- described as middlemen. It is to\be hoped that this crying grievance is in course 
4 5 — amendment, and that the report from the commissioners appointed by 












Parliament to inquire into the modes of letting land in Ireland will be 
ductive of good in this important respect. 
If through this investigation a law should be passed, compelling the landowners 
9 tet to the cottiers and small farmers their little holdings of land at a just and fair 
ent on lease for not less than twenty-one years, with no other conditions, than that 
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it should not be sub-let, or divided, that the rent should be punctually paid, and 
the land and buildings thereon kept in as good a condition as on the entry of the 
tenant, and also securing to him, at the end of his lease, a fair and just payment for 
any improvements he might have made, the great cause of poverty would be 
removed, and the country might probably become one of the most happy and pros- 
perous, as it is already one of the most beautiful in the world ; for although much 
is said about the misery of the Irish agricultural labourers, it appears, by impartial 
reports, that they are in reality generally better off for the common articles of food 
than the labouring class of agriculturists in England, who scarcely ever hold a suffi- 
ciency of garden ground on which they could grow oats and potatoes, and rear pork 
for their families; but, with all their hard labour, can scarcely earn enough money 
to keep themselves and children from starving. The fact of the misery of agricul- 
tural labourers in both countries appears to arise from their having to exist on the 
wages of labour in England, with scarce any land; and, in Ireland, from depending 
on the produce of their pieces of land, with searce any wages.” 


As we do not think thé present occasion a fit one for entering into 
the discussion of this very important subject, we shall content our- 
selves with saying, that as a History of Ireland for the use of schools, 
the present work is decidedly the best that has come under our notice ; 
and, with the exception of the departure from the simple narration of 
facts, which we have quoted, there is nothing in it to bias or to pre- 
judice the minds of children in respect to the events which it relates. 
The descriptions of the country are very good; and, on the whole, 
it forms a good compendium of the history and of the present state of 
Treland ; and, moreover, it is a cheap book, well got up, and well 
adapted for its purpose. 


Legends of the Isles and other Poems. By Cuartes Mackay, 
Author of “ The Salamandrine,” “ The Hope of the World,” &c. 
&c. &c. William Blackwood and Sons. 1845. 


Tere is poetry in this book;—it bears the impress of a man of 
mind and a man of feeling. There is in it much of vagueness of 
thought, looseness of versification, and of indistinctness of expres- 
sion; but the true spirit of poetry breathes through the whole, and 
that precious gift compensates for the want of artistical skill which 
the author, sporting with his power, occasionally displays. The 
“ Sea-King’s Burial,” which begins the “Legends of the Isles,” is 
a stirring piece of poetry. It opens thus: the lines limp here and 
there, and the reader must take a little pains to preserve the rhythin 
by the proper emphasis; but the conception is good : 
“* My strength is failin : 
Said the Sea-ki te’ 
*I shall never sail the seas 
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If I cannot end my life 
In the bloody battle strife, 
Let me die as I have lived, 
On the sea.’ ’ 


The ship is on fire, and the sea-king breaks out into the following 
vivid adjuration : 
* Once alone a cry arose, 
Half of anguish, half of pride, 
As he sprang upon his feet 
With the flames on every side. 
‘I am coming !’ said the King, 
‘ Where the swords and bucklers ring — 
Where the warrior lives again 
With the souls of mighty men — 
Where the weary find repose, 
And the red wine ever flows ; — 
I am coming, great All-father, 
Unto Thee ! 
*¢ Unto Odin, unto Thor, 
And the strong true hearts of yore — 
I am coming to Valhalla, 
O’er the sea,’” 


The “ Wraith of Garry Water” is pretty; but the legend, which is 
alittle worn, does not afford the opportunity for more than some 
pleasing verses. 

Among the “ Songs and Poems,” we are attracted by the titles of 
“The Wanderer by the Sea,” and “ The Cry of the People.” With 
respect to the latter poem, we are compelled to say that we think it is 
by no means so well executed in practice as it is conceived in spirit ; 
but our own sympathies so entirely accord with those of the author 
on the subject which he treats of, that we willingly overlook the faulti- 
ness of the versification and expression in our approbation of its mean- 
ing and its moral: we extract the following stanzas, in order that our 
readers may judge for themselves : 


“ Our backs i bow’d with the exceeding weight 

Of toil and sorrow ; and our pallid faces 
Shrivel before their time. Early and late 

We labour in our old accustom’d places, 
Beside our close and melancholy looms, 

Or wither in the coal-seams dark and dreary, 
Or breathe sick vapours in o’ercrowded rooms, 

Or in the-healthier fields dig till we are weary, 
And grow old men ere we have reach’d our prime, 
With scarce a wish but death to ask of Time.” 


As we cannot well disconnect the eighth, ninth, and tenth (the con- 
g one) stanzas, we extract them entire : 


“‘ But these we sigh for all our days in vain, 

And find no remedy where’er we seek it; — 
Some of us, reckless, and grown mad with pain 

And hungry vengeance, have broke loose to wreak it: — 
Have made huge bonfires of the horded corn, 

And died despairing. Some to foreign regions, 
Hopeless of this, have sail’d away forlorn, 

To find new homes and swear a new allegiance. 
iieever, 1845, — No, I. VOL, Iv. oO 
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But we that stay’d behind had no relief, 
No added corn, and no diminish'd grief. 


And rich men kindly urge us to endure, 

And they will send us clergymen to bless us ; 
And lords who play at cricket with the poor, 

Think they have cur’d all evils that oppress us, 
And then we think endurance is a crime ; 

That those who wait for justice never gain it ; 
And that the multitudes are most sublime 

When, rising arm'd, they combat to obtain it, 
And dabbling in thick , as if ‘twere dew, 
Seek not alone their rights, but vengeance too. 


But these are evil thoughts; for well we know, 
From the sad history of all times and places, 
That fire, and blood, and social overthrow, 
Lead but to harder grinding of our faces 
When all is over: so, from strife withdrawn, 
We wait in patience through the night of sorrow, 
And watch the far-off glimpses of the dawn 
That shall assure us of a brighter morrow. 
And meanwhile, from the overburden’d sod, 
Our cry of anguish rises up to God.” 


“ The Wanderers by the Sea” is, in our opinion, the best of the 
collection. It is imaginative, philosophical, and thought-exciting. It 
opens well: it begins with the following most beautiful and poetical 
lines, which remind us of some of the best of Byron’s : 


“ T saw a crowd of le on the shore 

Of a deep, dark, illimitable sea ; 

Pale-fac'd they were, and turn’d their eyes to earth, 
And stoop’d low down, and gaz’d upon the sands ; 
And ever and anon they roam’d ubout, — 
Backwards or forwards; and where’er they stopp’d 
It was to gather on the weedy beach 

The dulse and tangles, or the fruitful shells, 
Whose living tenants fasten’d to the rocks 

They pluck’d away, and listlessly devour’d.” 


We wish we had room for the whole of “.The Wanderers by the 
Sea,” but in fairness to the author, we cannot refuse space to the 
following specimen of-his powers: ° | 





“ Meanwhile the firmament was bright with 
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They heeded not, nor heard ;_ but wander’d on, 
Plucking their weeds and gathering their shells. 
And if they heard the murmur of the sea 

That bore them tidings of the Infinite — 

They knew it not; but lay them idly down, 
Thought of the morrow’s food, and sank to sleep. 
And when they woke, with their care-deaden’d eyes, 
And pallid faces, and toil-burden’d backs, 

Began once more their customary search 

Upon the bare and melancholy sands ; 

As if that search were all the end of life, 

And all things else but nothingness and void.” 


We think our readers will agree with us that the above extract is 
as fine a piece of poetry for thought and expression, as any in the 

nglish language. We will not be niggards of our praise where 

aise is clearly due ; and we repeat that these lines alone are sufficient 
to entitle the author to take his place in the first rank of British poets. 
We will not allow the pieces which he has written feebly or carelessly 
to derogate from the merit of those which he has written so well. 
But being well aware that indiscriminate praise is as unsatisfactory 
to the pride of the author as indiscriminate blamé is unfair towards 
his productions, we will not destroy the value of praise by plastering 
it undistinguishingly over the whole composition; neither will we 
allow the coldness of criticism to damp the heartiness of commenda- 
tion, which on the present occasion we think it our duty to offer. 


The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the 
Author; with an Introductory Preface. Vol. 5. Philip Augustus. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill, 1846. 


Tuis.is,.a cheap. edition of “Philip Augustus, or the Brothers 
in’ Arms,” which .was originally published in 1831, at the 
usual price of a guinea and a half, in three volumes. - In its present 
shape it forms a handsome volume, well printed in a good legible type, 
an advantage often neglected in the republication of standard works 
ina cheap form. As this work has already been amply reviewed long 
since, and has received the stamp of public approbation in an un- 
questionable way, we do not think it necessary to enter into a fresh 
ion of its merits: but in reading over again the introductory 
preface, we could not hélp being struck with Mr. James’s declaration, 
that the last volume of the work—that is, “when it first appeared in 
three volumes —was written by him in twelve days! A good deal of 
Wonder has been lately expressed at the multiplicity of Mr. James’s 
Works ;: but aman who can write an octavo volume in twelve days is 
*sort of literary) steam-engine. It is related that Cesar could dic- 
tateto three secretaries at the same time, and keep them all going ; 
_ We should like to know if Mr. James has the power of dictating three 
Rovels at the same time! It would be a secret worth knowing. 
me course, every one who is not already possessed of a copy of 
_£hilip Augustus will buy the present book as. an ornament to his 











_ Sbrary and a recreation for himself. But we by no means recom- 
_ Mend him to read three of Mr. James’s works at the same time, 
02 
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because that would make rather a ravel of them. Reviewers are 
sometimes obliged to do so, but that’s another matter. 


The Original.—We have had sent to us the copy of an old book — 
for books soon grow old in these days—but one, unlike many, which 
is none the worse for being old, “ The Original ;” a collection of a 
series of papers written by Thomas Walker, and published by Henry 
Renshaw, of 356. Strand, in 1838—a long while ago for a book. 
These papers, however, are as fresh and as pleasing as ever; and we 
welcomed them as we welcome an old friend whom we like to see 
again.— But we have another reason for noticing this book at the 
present time. 

Mr. Walker, as a police magistrate, had great experience of the 
condition of the labouring classes ; and he made use of his opportu- 
nities to study carefully and minutely the causes of “ pauperism.” 
His knowledge, his observations, and his opinions on this all-absorbing 
question of the present day, cannot fail to be interesting and valua- 
ble; and it is for the purpose, principally, of recalling the attention of 
our readers to the experience of a practical man on this subject, that 
we have brought his series of papers, published under the title of “The 
Original,” before them. Besides, among these papers are some admira- 
ble essays on the art of preserving health, and on dining, which he 
treats scientifically and philosophically, as a principal means of pre- 
serving health. course these particular papers are not now appli- 
cable to the industrious classes, who have gradually been obliged: to 
abandon the practice of dining ; but to those who can afford to get a 
dinner, they will be always valuable, as they teach how to go about 
that important matter in the best way, and at the least expence. 

We may take occasion, perhaps, at a future time, to make the opi- 
nions of Mr. Walker on “ Pauperism” the subject of a distinct paper; 
for the present we shall content ourselves with reminding those who 
turn their attention to the consideration of such questions, that Mr. 
Walker’s experience as a police magistrate, although we do not agree 
with him in all his opinions, is worth their consideration. 


The War of the Surplice: A Poem, in Three Cantos: with Notes, 
illustrative and explanatory. By Awnrti-Empiricus, Author of 
Nescience v. Prescience. London: James Gilbert, 49. Paternoster 
Row; and Henry Alden, Oxford. 





Tuis is a satirical poem, directed that which of late years has 
received the name of Puseyism. is Hudibrastic. We are 
led to notice it, from the character of the notes, which are curious 
and interesting ; nr Senne oat to identify our own 


We extract the following as a 





opinions with those of the 
specimen :— — wTGT 


_“ The garments worn by the clergy of the church of Rome are all supposed to 
have a moral and meaning though, certes, they have & somewhat effemi- 
nate character and appearance. [I shall briefly describe those referred to in the 
Poem, — Atz; an ample tunic, or robe of white linen, worn next over the cassock 
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and amice, and reaching to the feet. It was at first worn loose and flowing, but at 

present is bound with a sash or girdle, mystically signifying continence. — Rocuert ; 

a lawn garment, the ordinary garment worn in public by bishops during the middle 
ages; though traceable only as far back as the 13th century. It differs little from 

the surplice, except in haying the sleeves narrower, and gathered at the wrists. — 
Cuasuste, chasible, casula ; the outermost garment formerly worn by the priest at 

mass. When the Roman éoga fell into disuse, the penula was substituted for it. 

The penula formed a perfect circle, with a hole in the middle, to admit the head, 

while it fell down, so as to envelope the whole person. The Romish church bas 
altered it much, cutting away the sides, so as to expose the arms, and leave only a 
straight piece before and behind. The Greek church retains it in its primitive shape. 
The old monumental brasses in England show the same form. — Amict, amictus, 
amice; an oblong square of fine linen, worn by priests: it is tied round the neck, ne 
ad linguam transeat mendacium ; and covers the breast and heart, ne vanitates cogitet. 

It is sometimes called humerale, and is also worn by deacons, subdeacons, &c., when 
ministering at the altar. The awmict was first introduced to cover the shoulders and 
neck; it afterwards received the addition of a hood, to cover the head, until the 
priest came before the altar, when the hood was thrown back. — Manrrte, manuple ; 

originally a narrow strip of linen, suspended from the left arm of the priest, and 
used to wipe his face when perspiring. Gradually it received embellishments; was 
bordered with fringe, and decorated with needle-work. In the 11th century it was 
given to the sub-deacons, as the badge of their office ; probably its use was to cleanse 
the sacred vessels. — Datmarica, a garment with large open sleeves, worn by bishops 
and by ladies! It came originally from Dalmatia, and was formerly the charac- 
teristic dress of the deacon, in the administration of the Eucharist. It is not marked 
at the back, like the chasuble, but in the Latin church, with two narrow stripes — 
the remains of the clavi, worn on the old Roman tunic. The chasuble was some- 
times worn over the dalmatica. In conferring deacon’s orders, the bishop clothes 
the subdeacon with an amict, saying, “ Receive this bridle of the tongue.” He then 
puts the maniple on his left arm, telling him that it signifies the fruit of good works, 
Lastly, he puts on him the dalmatica, telling him that it is a garment of joy. —~ 
Corr (from Ang. Sax. ceppe, cappa; a cap, cape, cope, coif, hood), a priest’s vest- 
ment, fastened with a clasp in front, and hanging down behind, from the shoulders 
to the heels. It resembles a lady’s cloak! By the canons of the church of Eng- 
land, the clergy are directed to wear this vestment: “but,” says Dr. Hook, “ out 
of tenderness to the superstition of weaker brethren,” (thank you, Doctor!) “ it has 
gtadually fallen into disuse—except on such an occasion as the coronation.” 
N.B. In a drawing of Queen Joan of Navarre, in the Cotton MSS., she is repre- 
Sented in her coronation robes. Her dalmatica differs little from that worn by 
Queen Victoria, at her coronation. — Sro.z: an ornament worn about the neck of 
& priest, or deacon, and across his breast; denoting the yoke of Christ, and the cord 
that bound him.” 


* 


; : a Domestic Novel. By JoserH Mippieton, Esq., Bar- 
‘ panel London: Saunders_and Otley, Conduit Street, 


Tus book certainly has not that letter of recommendation which con- 
Sists in a pleasing appearance. It is printed on whity-brown paper, 
and has a low dirty look, like the unwashed face of a dustman. But it 
%areadable book, notwithstanding ; and although the writer seems 
4 40 be an unpractised one, and is certainly not an artistical one, there 
_ @fe some good passages in the book, and the story is sufficiently inte- 
— to lead the reader to peruse it to the end; and that is saying 
methir . for it. But we cannot approve of the ending nor the 
ral, 1n complying with the rule of novel-writing, which requires 


























iat, after a sufficient quantity of crying, the story should end hap- 
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ily, the author has lost his point, and destroyed the utility of his 
esson; the consequences of the “one fault” which he describes 
ought to have been fatal to the criminal: and this error committed by 
the author, is, in our opinion, fatal to the book. 


England in 1815 and 1845: or, A Sufficient and a Contracted Cur- 
rency. By Arcuipatp Auison, F.R.S. E., Author of “The History 
of Europe during the French Revolution,” &c. William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1845. 


Tuere have been a great many books written on the subject of cur- 
rency and banking during the last thirty years, and at last the public 
is beginning to lose its distaste for a subject which has been errone- 
ously supposed to be very abstruse, and to understand, that as life- 
blood is to the body, so is currency to the social system ; and that 
according as the one or the other is deranged in its course, the body 
oe, or the body politic becomes necessarily diseased. 

ow we must say, that of all the many books which we have pe- 
rused on this subject, the treatise before us is one of the very best. 
It is very short; it is very clear; it goes right to the point without 
diverging to the right or to the left; there is no political bias in it; 
no angry abuse; no personal vituperation. The author takes up the 
question as a pure question of science, affecting the welfare of all 
parties and conditions alike ; the poorest as well as the richest. He 
shows that every member of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
is vitally interested in understanding the working of the currency ; 
and he makes that clear, in a few sentences, to the commonest under- 
eee it has been the fashion to suppose cannot be made 
aera without endless rows: of appalling figures. He opens his 
su us :— 


“ No one can have considered the state of the British empire during the last half 
century, without being convinced that some ee ee causes have 
been at work. in i ey my ious fluctuation change of fortunes by 
which its domestic history has in that time been distinguished, Nothing similar to 
it ever occurred without external disaster, or the actual overthrow of society by the 
ravages of war, since the beginning of the world. et whether these 
changes appear more extraordinary on a retrospect of their effects in time past, or 
on a contemplation ghey te in times present. They-have exhibited a combi- 














nation of se ‘and weakness, of riches and poverty, 

of progress of grandeur and debility, of joy and sorrow, unparalleled in 

any former ages of the world, and which, in future times, instructed by our errors, 
and warned by our sufferings; will probably never again occur.” — 
Ci OO bam 6 FT ti aes 

The ‘state of the case has never, perhaps, been more neatly put 

spectacle 

it is to it that we earnestly request 

| then the series of causes and effects in 

win one pln o Yew, there never wus nation which, in a 


raordinary a progress." Its population had advanced 
in 1819, to'28,000,000, in 1844: its imports had increased from 
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30j000,000L; in the former period, to. 70,000,000/.,, in the latter; its exports had 
advanced during the same period from 44,000,000/. to 130,000,000/. ; its shipping 
from 2,350,000 tons to 3,900,000. There never, perhaps, was such a growth in 
these, the great limbs of industry, in so short a period, in any other state. Nor had 
iculture been behind the other staple branches of national industry. Its produce 
had kept pace with the income, unparalleled in an old state in the population, as 
well as the still more rapid multiplication of cattle and horses for the purposes of 
vse and luxury; and amidst this extraordinary growth of consumption, the still 
more extraordinary fact was exhibited of the average importation of grain steadily 
declining from the commencement of the century, till at length, anterior to the 
six bad seasons in succession, which commenced in 1836, it had sunk to 400,000 
rs on an average of the five preceding years, being not a hundredth part of 
the annual consumption of men and animals, which exceeds 50,000,000 quarters. 
And what is most extraordinary of all, the returns of the income-tax, when laid on 
even in the year 1842, a period of severe and unprecedented commercial depression, 
proved the existence, in Great Britain alone, of 200,000,002. of annual income 
of persons enjoying above 150/. a-year each; of which immense sum about 
150,000,000/, was from the fruits of realised capital, either in land or some other 
durable investment. It is probable that such an accumulation of wealth never 
existed before in any single state, not even in Rome at the period of its highest 
dour. 
Ta ansidired in another view, there never was a period in which a greater amount 
of financial embarrassment has been experienced by Government, or more wide-spread 
and acute suffering been endured by the people. So far has the exchequer been 
from sharing in the flood of wealth which has thus been so profusely poured into the 
empire, that it has, with the exception of two or three years of extraordinary and 
perilous Pros rity, been, during the whole of this period, in a state of difficulty, 
which at rought the nation to such a pass, that it was extricated from absolute 
insolvency only by the re-imposition, during European peace, of the war income- 
tax. Not only was the provident and far-seeing system of Mr. Pitt for the redemp- 
tion of the debt practically abandoned during the necessities of this calamitous 
period, but the national account was turned the other way, and the annual deficiency 
adually increased till it had reached the enormous amount of 4,000,000/. annually, 
added, in six years of peace, no less than 11,000,000/. to the amount of the 
national debt. The nation, during the latter years of the war, prospered and 
ee general well-being under an annual taxation of 72,000,000/., drawn 
fom eighteen millions of souls: in the latter years of the peace it has, with the 
Wao difficulty, drawn 50,000,000/. from a population of twenty-seven millions, 





in the former period were high, employment abundant, the working classes 






perous, with an export of British and colonial produce of from 45,000,000/. toe 
annually: in the latter, wages were in many trades low, employment 
ilt, suffering general, with an annual exportation to the amount of 120,000,0001: 


$0,000,0001.” 
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Now what has been the practical effect of this system in its action 
ut the various ramifications of society? Even thosé who 
do not with the opinions of the author, cannot gainsay the truth 
‘the picture which he draws of the condition of the population 


1819 :— | 


_ “* Experience,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘is the great test of truth, and is perpetually 
_ Gontradicting the theories of men.’ Never, since the’ beginning of the world, had 
_ the doctrines of philosophers been so generally embraced by government, or measures 
y intended ‘for the public good so extensively carried into effect by the legisla- 
te. Unbounded were the anticipations of prosperity and happiness in which men 
herally indulged in the adoption of this system; inflexible has been the steadiness 
th whict it has been adhered to amidst an amount of suffering which would long 
igo have proved fatal to any set of measures among men, except those dictated by 
Wéir‘own ‘Opinions. But amidst all these anticipations, and this steadiness in 
ing out the doctrines of free trade in every department of thought and action, 
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various unpleasant indications began to manifest themselves in every part of society ; 
and it became evident to all that the fruits of the tree of knowledge were not, in 
this generation at least, destined to be different from what they had proved to our 
first parents. While wealth was increasing to an unparalleled extent among the 
commercial classes, suffering and distress as generally ensued among the rural 
inhabitants; and the multitude of ruined fortunes among them, rendered it certain 
that at no distant period the old race of landed proprietors would, with the excep- 
tion of a few magnates, be all rooted out, and their place supplied by a new set of 
purchasers from the commercial towns. While population was advancing with 
unparalleled strides in the manufacturing districts, pauperism even more than kept 
pace with it in all; and the extraordinary fact has now been revealed by statistical 
researches, that, in an age of unbounded wealth, and general and long-continued 
peace, a seventh part of the whole inhabitants of the British islands are in a state of 
destitution, or painfully supported by legal relief.” 


It is still fresh in the recollection of the public, that a declaration 
in the present session of Parliament, on high authority, to the effect, 
that a great part of the pauperism, the destitution, and the misery 
with which this nation is afflicted, must be regarded as a necessary 
and unavoidable accompaniment of the growth of large fortunes, and 
of the progress of civilisation. It is thus that the author, by antici- 
pation, refutes that painful and startling opinion ;— 


“So habituated has the nation become to the constant contemplation of this 
extraordinary combination, that a large part, especially of the thinking portion of 
it, have come to regard it as unavoidable—as the necessary consequence of our 
advanced national years, and old-established civilisation; and they deem it as vain 
to fret against it as against the variableness of our climate, or thg churlishness of a 
large portion of our soil. But a little reflection must convince aa, candid inquirer 
that this is not the case, and that the notion that public prosperity and private 
misery, public poverty and pee opulence, external peace and internal feuds, 
general growth and individual decline, necessarily must exist together, is essentially 
erroneous. Experience, indeed, too clearly shows how invariably the ceascless 
agency of human ion educes evil out of good, as the opposite springs of 
humax improvement bring out of evil ; and therefore we may always expect 
to find numerous social political misfortunes springing up out of the very 

ings which have been most ardently desired, and, to appearance, can bring only 
| felicity in their train. But it is evident that there is, in our present state, 
something more than this — something which demonstrates the existence of a great 
and latent evil, which for a large part of our le, all our prosperity, and 
converts the fruits of into the apples of Sodom. Admitting that corrup- 
tion grows with wealth, and selfishness with prosperity, how is it possible to explain 
the constant penury of the exchequer, at a time when the national resources are 
edvancing with such astonishing rapidity ; the necessity of recurring to war taxes 
at the very moment when pacific sources of wealth are augmenting in an unheard-of 
ratio; the practical extinction of the sinking fund, and renewed increase of debt, at 
a time when the resources of the nation to meet its engagements are doubling every 
twenty years; the existence of long-continued suffering and penury among the 
working classes, when the products of their industry are advancing with a rapidity 
unexampled in any former age of the world.” , 


Now it is a fact with which the general knowledge of the condition 
of oot e nations has made penal familiar, that notwithstanding 
the Spray occupied a | Britain, as the first of all the 

apires of the earth ; notwithsta ding the ee diffusion of edu- 
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tion-is in a state of such low and abject destitution, nor more exposed 
to the horrible sufferings which, in this country, beyond all others, 
accompany the vicissitudes of trade, and who exist in a state of so 
reat precariousness in respect to their daily subsistence. 
“ The Malthusians,” says the author,— 


« The Malthusians have a very simple solution for all those contradictions. They 
say that population is advancing faster than food can be provided for it; that the 
people are increasing in a geometrical, and their subsistence in an arithmetical, 

ion, and thence the wide and daily increasing gap between them. But 
here, again, statistics, which have disproved so many of the pernicious dogmas which 
itieal economy, falsely so called, had introduced during the last half century, 
interfere with decisive effect to distinguish the fallacy, If population was really 
pressing upon subsistence in the British islands, of course the price of grain should 
be permanently rising, importation from foreign states steadily increasing, and the 
number of cultivators increasing, in order, by accumulated strength, to extract food 
from the encumbered soil. Now, how stands the fact, as ascertained by the authentic 
returns of the late census of the population in the British empire? Why it turns 
out, that so far from the prices of grain being on the increase, they are steadily 
diminishing, and, anterior to the five bad harvests following 1836, had fallen to 
35s. 4d. a quarter; so far from importation augmenting, it has been constantly 
decreasing down to the commencement of the same disastrous period, until it had 
fallen, on an average of five years from 1830 to 1835, to 398,000 quarters annually 
—not a hundredth part of the annual consumption ; and so far from the proportion 
of the community engaged in raising food being, under the pressure of necessity, on 
the increase, it is constantly and rapidly decreasing ; and the prodigy is now exhi- 
bited in the British islands, of an old state, in which the population is so dense as 
to be 250 to the square mile, having ample subsistence on an average of years pro- 
vided for it by lesg than a rourtu Part of its inhabitants engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil. At the same time, as if to place the demonstration of the absurdity of 
the Malthusian doctrine beyond a doubt, the census taken in America in the same 
year has demonstrated that the proportion of those engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil, in all the states of the Union taken together, is about rHrze TIMES those engaged 
in other pursuits, and in the states in the valley of the Mississippi no less than seven 
times their number, That is, the power of human labour over subsistence — of the 
hands of man over his mouth — is ten times greater in the old and closely-peopled 
tealm of Britain, than in the rising and thinly-peopled realm of America, and three- 
y times greater than in the young states beyond the Alleghany mountains, 
the garden of the world! 1t may be doubted whether experience ever yet offered 
80 decisive a refutation of human error since the beginning of the world.” 





The case being thus,—that in the richest country of the earth, in 
which all the means of creating wealth are most abundant, and most 
ready to be evolved im action, the bulk of the population is in the 
greatest misery of all the countries of the earth. Why is this? The 


| oo, The answer is — It was the CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY, which was unneces- 
‘Barily made to accompany the resumption of cash payments by the bill of 1819, 
_ Which has been the chief cause of all these effects.” 














a _AIn this reply we believe that the author, in common with a multi- 
ude of persons, whose numbers are daily increasing, has traced the 
tal source of the evil, He thus describes its operation :— 


_“ It need hardly be told to the most heedless or superficial reader, that a currency 

‘Tequired to carry on the transactions, public and private, of men in their inter- 
Ourse of exchange with each other; that it consists, in ; of the precious 
Retals, which, by the common consent of men, are employed, and have been so from 
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the earliest period, for that purpose, on account of their being at once rare, durable, 
and portable ; and in civilised and mercantile communities, paper notes, of 
some sort or other, have been usually resorted to in modern times to mect the wants 
of commerce, and remove the evils which may be frequently felt from the supply of 
the precious metals being less than the community requires. 

“It follows, as a necessary coiisequence from this, that, when the commercial 
transactions of a nation increase, the circulating medium should increase also. This 
is as necessary a step as that, when a people increase, the subsistence by which they 
are to be maintained should be augmented in a similar proportion. If twenty 
millions of men, on an average of years and transactions, require 40,000,000. of 
circulating medium to conduct their transactions, and if those men swell to thirty 
millions, they will require, other things being equal, sixty millions for their trans- 
actions. If a supply proportioned to the increase of men, and the wants of their 
commercial intercourse, is not afforded, the circulating medium will become scarce ; 
it will rise in price from that scarcity, and become accessible only to the more rich 
and affluent classes. The industrious poor, or those en in business, but 
possessed of small capital, will be the first to suffer; they will find it impossible to get 
the currency necessary to carry on their business, and will fail in consequence. To 
retain the circulating medium of a nation at a stationary or declining amount, when 
its numbers are rapidly increasing, and their transactions are daily augmenting in 
number and importance, is the same thing as it would be to affix a limit to the 
i of rations to an army, at a time when the number of the soldiers it contained 
was constantly augmenting; or to reduce the quantity of oil used in a machine, 
when the wheels which required its appliance were always on the increase. The 
inevitable result would be, that numbers would be famished in the first case, and the 
weaker parts of the machine impeded by friction in the second.” 


The effect of the increase or the diminution of the quantity of the 
precious metals, gold and silver, is shown in the following extract : 


“ When the precious metals, either over the whole world, or in a particular state, 
become more abundant than formerly, the necessary consequence is, that they 
become less valuable, and decline in price. But as, by the custom of 
all civilised nations, value is measured by a certain amount of the precious metals, 
either coined or uncoined, received or of being received in exchange for 
them, when brought into the market, this decline in value in the circulating medium 
is rendered apparent by a rise in the money price of all other articles. For exam- 


ple, if a quarter of wheat is worth, or will buy, at a certain time, in a particular 
country, a pound of pure silver, and by a sudden addition to the produc- 
tiveness of the mines’ ‘supply the world with the precious metals, the amount 


y 
in circulation is doubled, the result will be, that a quarter of wheat will be worth, 
or for, a whole pound of pure silver. ‘And, e converso, if the supply of the 
is again contracted to its former amount by a failure in the sources 


i 









. which Seen or.an extraordinary absorption or hoarding of hom 
any particular part of the world, so that the currency in that country is restore 
to its former and more limited amount, the quarter of wheat will Sai tins to be 
worth, or to be equal in value in exchange, to half a pound of ‘pure silver only. 
All this is the necessary result of the iple, that commodities are valuable and 
bring prices when th scarce, and decline in able value and bring 
low while they are which is universally and constantly evinced in 
the transactions of private life.” 

After some li sitions of the workitig ‘of the present 


ney, and its disastrous opération on the 
dons of the community, and its effects on 





‘consequences of compelling the na- 

ak of is t is, the Bank of England, by law, to take 

# notes in gold, wt w certain fixed price, instead of its market 
e éffect of this error is exemplified in the following quotation : 
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» # But under the present system of compelling the Bank of England to take up 
their notes in sovereigns at the fixed Mint price, no matter how much it differs from 
the current price of the same weight of gold in the market, not only is this salutary 
effect prevented, but an opposite effect, of the most pernicious consequence, takes 
The Bank of England being compelled, in their own defence, to contract 
eee inthe the moment the exchange with foreign countries proves unfavourable, 
and gold brings a higher price abroad than at home, the result is, that the transfer- 
ence of gold to the Continent or America, from whatever cause, is immediately 
followed by a sudden and immediate contraction of the currency, attended, of course, 
with a corresponding narrowing of credit by all other bankers, and a general mone- 
tary spasm and commercial crisis throughout the country. The dreadful catastro- 
of December, 1825, and autumn, 1839, were owing to this cause, and would 
a been entirely prevented, or in a great degree alleviated, by such an increased 
issue of paper, in the absence of gold, as would have compensated the want. This, 
to a certainty, would have taken place, if the issue had been payable in gold at the 
market price only, and would have been highly profitable to the issuers. No appre- 
hensions need be felt that gold will not return as soon as the crisis is past by the 
aid of the paper currency; the precious metals will ever flow, in the end, to the 
centres of opulence and commerce. Their enhanced price for a time only brings 
them back the sooner. But, under the present system, a dearth of gold is immedi- 
ately and necessarily followed by a dearth of paper, and stoppage of credit ; ruin to 
a large portion of the community, and certain and protracted embarrassment to all, 
as well as a deficit of the revenue, inevitably follow every rise in the foreign price of 
d, When beef is scarce, we put the soldiers on half rations of bread also, upon 
principle of teaching them to live on contracted supplies. Can we wonder if 
half the army are starved in consequence ? ” 


And again : 


“ It is the peculiar and dreadful effect of the present state of the law in regard to 
the currency, that it renders a brief period of prosperity the necessary forerunner, in 
every instance, of a long period of depression, suffering, and ruin. ‘The reason is, 
that the extensive transactions which accompany and arise from a season of prospe- 

ty and commercial activity, absolutely require, and of course produce, an enlargea 
circulation. But when this expanded circulation has taken place, it of course 
becomes depreciated in value, just as a fine harvest makes wheat sink in value, 
because it has become more plentiful; and if it consists in whole or part of the 
— metals, they are speedily sent abroad. The indication of this depreciation 

@ rise in the money price of all other commodities; its effect is a tendency in the 
Precious metals to go abroad, from the enhanced value which they then bear, owing 
to'their comparative scarcity. The same effect would take place with wheat or beef, 
ifthey|,were not such bulky articles as to require a greater advance of price to 
compensate the cost of water carriage to any considerable distance. Thus internal 
‘prosperity is necessarily and speedily followed by a disappearance of the sovereigns, 
contraction of the currency,-and-a monetary ¢fisis ; because the very plenty of the 
Metallie currency produced by the prosperity had lowered its value, and therefore 

_ Sent it back into foreign states. So frequently has this evil been experienced of late 
‘Years, that its wedteresice has become matter of common observation, and in a 
Manner proverbial. | You will hear the remark made in every railway train, steam- 
‘boaty-or stage-coach in the kingdom, — that a period of prosperity will be followed 
‘by a monetary crisis and general distress. Men seem to resign themselves in despair 
to this fearful vicissitude, which they are told by high authority is inevitable. They 
‘it is the destiny of man to undergo such alternations, as Lord Brougham says 
proprietors think it is the destiny of the human race to live beside a 

ye There is no destiny, however, in the one case more than the other; in 


a | arises from the selfishness, the errors, and cupidity of man.” 


, ‘he effect of all this is, as the author clearly demonstrates, that so 
_ s0ng’as the present sm of currency is allowed to exist, there can 
- be no fair remuneration for the industrial operations of the commu- 
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nity, and no stability for agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial 
enterprise. Every trader is exposed to the action of a subversive 

er, over which he has no control, and the effects of which it is 
impossible for him to foresee or guard against. The difference of the 
value of a sixpence in the gold which composes a sovereign, is sufli- 
cient, as Mr. Alison expresses it, “to. reduce half the traders of the 
kingdom to insolvency, and a third of the working classes to pau- 
perism.” 

But with all this, the rage for the export trade still exists as strongly 
asever. It is thought we are doing exceedingly clever things by 
making the mass of our population the slaves of the rest of the world 
in manufacturing and producing for them at prices so low as to un- 
dersell the comparatively untaxed labour of other nations! The 
people toil and sweat and strive for the benefit of others, not for 
themselves; for toil and sweat and strive as they may, foreign coun- 
tries will take care not to pay their taxes for them; that is to say, 
they will take care not to pay that part ofthe price of an article 
which is caused by taxation. They will pay the natural cost of pro- 
duction, but not the artificial one. But in order for the price to be 
remunerative, the producer must receive for his article, not only the 
natural cost of its production, but the artificial cost also; that is, that 
augmentation of the cost caused by the taxes which enter into it. 
The producers, therefore, if they insist on selling their articles in 
foreign markets, must lose that part of the cost; but as such a losing 
game would soon put an end to their trading, they are obliged to shift 
the burthen on those who have no means of resistance—the labouring 
classes ; and therefore it is that the wages of labour are not remune- 
as be - the labouring i i being able to buy, the home 
market, the most important market of all, is, in t lost. 

Mr. Alison en ten 


_“ We are constantly told, by the supporters of the present system, that this prodi- 
gious reduction in the price of our manufactures, which appears in so striking, and, 
if not proved by authentic documents, incredible a manner, in the present excess ot 
70,000,000/. in the official over the real or declared value of our exports, is the only 
hold we have of foreign markets, and that the vast extension of our foreign trade is 
main Se ee eee be: 
sion in our exports is in a great owing to this cause. But is 
such an extension in the quantity of our exports, attended with no proportional 
extension in the price received, either a national or a social advantage? Is it a good 
thing for this country to be converted into the slave of the world, and to be yearly 
doomed more work for less pay? That may be a benefit to the slave- 
holder : an equal benefit to the slave himself? Would it not be better for him 
to have less work and more pay? Considered even with reference to the encourage- 
ment of our not the argument. fallacious? So vast is the home 
market for our in comparison of the foreign, that while our whole 
exports are of the declared value of 52,000,000/. the manufactures for the home 
market are no less than 133,000,000/. Now, if this is the case, even when the home 
— w, by the decline of 50 per cent. in the remuneration 
of , what would it be if home received, by the effects of an adequate 
currency, an adequate remuneration? It is to add 50 per cent. to a hundred 
and thirty millions than to fifty millions, For every pound we guin under the 
present monetary system in our export trade, we gain three in the home sale 
of our manufactures, if the currency were placed on a proper footing.” 


= 
=> 
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We have already exceeded in this review the usual limit of quota- 
tions, but the importance of the subject demands it, and the book de- 
serves it. We strongly and earnestly recommend its perusal to our 
readers. The question of which it treats interests all alike, and all 
vitally. The existence of the widely-spread pauperism, which now 
afflicts and disgraces this country, is known to all, acknowledged by 
all, deplored by all. And the extraordinary anomaly of unbounded 
wealth, and of unbounded means of producing wealth, accompanied by 
a state of destitution unprecedented in any age or in any country, 
strikes all with amazement, and fills the minds of reflecting persons 
with apprehension and terror. If, then, it is asserted that the cause 
of this anomalous state of things may be traced to a very simple cause 
which might be easily remedied, it becomes the duty as well as the in- 
terest of all, for the sake of others as well as themselves, to examine 
into the question. It is not a party question —it is purely a scientific 
one, neither difficult in its comprehension, nor abstruse in its calcula- 
tions. ‘Those who agree with and who advocate the opinions set 
forth in the masterly manner displayed by Mr. Alison in this little 
book, neither arraign motives, nor condemn persons, nor seek for poli- 
tical aggrandisement or peculiar profit to themselves. They think 
they see the cause of the evils which afflict this country ; they state 
their opinions; they invite others to examine them dispassionately, 
impartially. If they are wrong, show them that they are wrong, and 
my will acknowledge their error; but first examine into the question. 
If they are right, and they think they are right conscientiously and sin- 
cerely, having no personal advantage to gain, and regarding only the 
good of the community of which they are members, how great a good 
do they promise to their country! Is it not worth while to employ a 
little attention, and to expend a little time in the consideration of such 
asubject? They do not appeal to prejudices or party feelings; nor 
do they seek to enlist in their cause the passions of the masses, or 
endeavour, for the sake of exalting the poor, to pull down the rich. 
They appeal only to reason; they firmly believe that the wide-spread 
destitution which afflicts so many of their fellow-countrymen is pro- 
duced by a cause which they point out; and of which, as we think, 
the present book presents a perfect demonstration. And the evil 
which it is desired’ to remedy, be it observed, is even now in active 
a and threatens to produce from the same causes the same 

which have for years past periodically devastated the coun- 
try. On this point we will conclude in the forcible words of the 


“ It is often said that the bill of 1819 was a great error, but that it has been got 
Over; that prices have become accommodated to the new scale; that the sufferers 
byit are bankrupt, dead, and buried; and that every thing would be thrown into 
Sonfusion again, if any change were now made. There never was a greater mistake. 
_—=The seven hundred and seventy-five millions of the National Debt has not become 
' Seommodated to the change. The thousand millions of private debt in the com- 

mm has not found its debtors inured to the change. — The payers of taxes whose 
x have been. lowered fifty per cent. by its effects, have not become reconciled 
_ to the change. — The manufacturing and commercial classes, exposed every five or 
years to a frightful monetary crisis, fatal to a large part of the persons engaged 
in consequence of the present obligation on the Bank to pay in specie at 
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the Mint price, are not enamoured of it. — The farmers, who find the prices received 
for their produce lowered from 50 to 75 per cent. are not reconciled to it. — The 
landlords, whose embarrassments are hourly increasing, and one half of whom are in 
a state of hopeless insolvency from the consequent and unavoidable reduction of their 
rents, are not accommodated to it.— The nation, whose resources have been so 
seriously impaired by its effects, that any increase of revenue from indirect taxation 
has become impossible, and the ultima ratio of an income tax has become indis- 
pensable in the thirtieth year of peace, has not become accustomed to it. — The evils 
of the system, as long as it is adhered to, are lasting, corroding, and irremovable. — 
They are not over; they are only in their infancy.” 


VIRGIL FOR SCHOOL BOYS. 


BY AN ETONIAN. 


THE PRIZE-RING.— THE FIGHT. 
Zener. Boox V. Line 387. 


Wuue Dares now the timid crowd derides, 

The grave Anchises thus Entellus chides :— 

“ How now, Entellus, where’s your ancient pluck ? 
Will you not rouse, and once more try your luck ?— 
Think of your fame, think of the prize, old buck.” 
To this Entellus in few words replies,— 

* Tisn’t the blunt I-care for, ——- my eyes :— - 
Nor do I fear ; — but age, with withering blight, 
Stiffens my gabs, and warns me not to fight ; 

But though I’ve lost my spring’ and youthful vigour, 
Am grown much fatter, and a great deal bigger, 
T'll try what I can do with that ’ere nigger.” 

- ‘Thus speaks the vet’ran champion, and shoves . 
Into the ring his pond’rous boxing gloves — 


iron fast‘nings brac’d together. 
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Then the old hero thus their fear reproves : — 

“ D’ye shrink from these ? What! had you seen the gloves 
Which Hercules’ immortal fists once bore 

In the great fight on this here very shore ;— 
When great Aineas’ brother, long deplor’d, 

Stood up against Alcides, and was floor’d! 

These gloves were his—and still remain the stains 
Of my poor master Eryx’ blood and brains. — 

If Dares, howsumever, shies these gloves, 

And if Acestes and our Chief approves, 

Thus let us end the diff’rence that’s arisen ;— 

rll give up mine — let Dares give up his’n :” — 
Thus having spoke, he, hardy veteran, peels, — 
His-sinewy limbs and brawny arms reveals, 

And stands within the ring : — Anchises’ son 
Brings equal arms for each, and binds them on. 


And now the pugilists, without delay, 
Their scientific attitudes display : — 
Far from the blow their lofty heads throw back ; — 

Spar to deceive, and try to rouse attack : — 

The one, more active, on his youth relies ;— 

The other, with colossal bulk, defies ; 

But his wéak knees of trembling age remind, 

And his quick breath betrays his broken wind. 
Many good hits—well stopp’d—are given and taken : — 
By some, their ribs are mutually shaken : — 

And ever and anon is heard a crash, 

As the quick fists the rattling jaw-bones smash.— 
The stanch Entellus stands —firm—as a rock, _ 
With ready hands to turn aside the shock : — 
Dares — as one who some tall tower defies, 

And now on this, now, that side, vainly. tries, 

By force to storm — by stratagem, surprise. — 

At last, Entellus aims a deadly blow 

At Dares’ eye ;—who, nimbly bending low, 

Slides his light body from the threat’ning thwack : 
Entellus on the air bestows the whack, 

And, from the ‘strain, falls prostrate on his back : 
As when the winds uproot the sturdy oak, 

So falls the hero by his mis-spent stroke. 

And now with various cries, and mingled din, 
The Trojan and Sicilian youth rush in :— 
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Acestes, griev’d his friend dead-floor’d to see, 

Raises him up, and seats him on his knee. 

But far from daunted at this first ill-luck, 

The tumble rouses all the vet’ran’s pluck : — 

Shame excites strength, and consciousness of art : — 

He pommels Dares round o’er every part, — 

Now right — now left — his doubling blows assail ;— 
Nor rest, nor stop — but, as a storm of hail 

Rattles the house-tops, so the hero’s hits 

Bore, drive, and knock poor Dares all to bits. . 
Father /Eneas, now commanding Telly, 

To cease his punching of his rival’s belly, 

Sav’d him, and spinning an heroic yarn, he 

Soothes the spent Dares with this royal blarney : — 

“ What madness this! Why, how could you expect 

To vanquish him whom the great gods protect ! — 
Submit to fate.” He spoke : — the fight is done.— 
His seconds, to the ships, lead slowly on 

The vanquish’d Dares : — lost — with falt’ring tread ;— 
Rolling on either side his nerveless head ; 

While from his mouth streams mingled teeth and gore. — 
But, at Aneas’ call, they sadly bore 

The sword and helmet to the neighb’ring shore. 





The noble ox remains Entellus’ prize : 
And thus the victor, flush’d, exulting cries :— 
“ Hear, goddess-born, and ye, young Trojans, list — 
Learn what was once Entellus’ strength of fist, 
And see the death which Dares rarely miss’d :” — 
He spoke ; and standing opposite his prize, 
Which stood unconsious, right between the eyes 
He drove his gauntlets in one dreadful box : — 
The victim had no need of further knocks — 
As when resistless thunder rends the rocks, 
With shatter’d skull so falls the lifeless ox. 
~ Eryx, behold !— This blood to thee I pour 
Instead of Dares’ death ; — and now give o’er 
ada — I fight no more.” 


